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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~——_ 

HE most horrible massacre of white people by Chinamen 
recorded in modern times was committed on English mis- 
sionaries on Thursday week at Whasang, some hundred miles 
north-west of Foochow. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, Miss Nellie 
Saunders, and Miss Lena Irish were burnt to death in their 
house. Miss Hessie Newcombe was speared and thrown 
down a precipice. Miss Marshall’s throat was cut. Miss 
Gordon was speared in the head. Miss Topsy Saunders was 
speared in the brain. Master Herbert Stewart sustained a 
compound fracture of the skull, the brain being exposed. 
Miss Lena Stewart died from shock. Four other Stewart 
children and Miss Codrington were seriously wounded. The 
victims belong to the Church Missionary Society. Mr. 
Stewart had been in China over twelve years, and was 
devoted to the work and people. The men who murdered 
him and his family and the ladies of the mission appear to 
have belonged to a band that had long threatened mischief to 
the Christians. They call themselves “ Vegetarians,” and 
appear to be a secret society. The Chinese officials, as usual, 
did not arrive on the scene, or attempt to quell the riot, till 
all was over. The Rev. Hagh Slowett Philips, described in 
the reports as Mr. Stewart’s near neighbour, escaped the 
massacre. The Chinese Government is, of course, profuse in 
its apologies, and ready to promise anything and everything, 
but there is little hope of its performances being prompt or 
helpfal. The truth is, a great part of South China is ina 
state of semi-revolt, and the Mandarins are quite powerless. 
Orders have been given to our Naval authorities to do every- 
thing to protect the British missions, but the anarchy in the 

Southern Provinces makes this very difficult. 











Wednesday’s papers publish a very touching letter from Mr. 
Stewart, written in April last, which show him to be a man 
of feeling and humour, as well as of deep piety. In it he 
describes how the Vegetarians attacked the city of Kuchen, 
and how the citizens made a subscription to raise the fallen 
walls. While the walls were being rebuilt, Mr. Stewart re- 
moved within them a large number of Christian converts, 
chiefly girls and women. The gates had been blocked up 
before the fugitives got in, so they had to climb in by means of 
aladder. “ Near our chapel,” he says, “ the wall had not been 
rebuilt to its full height; and the chapel ladder, the only one 
to be obtained, just reached to the top. This was one of the 
many incidents that showed us that the hand of God was 
controlling everything. The next day that part of the wall 
Was built to its proper height, and the ladder would then 
have been several feet too short, and we could never have got 
the women with their cramped feet and the children over the 
wall.” There is a very humorous account of the defenders 








of the wall, who were armed with “ three-pronged forks, 
centuries old to judge by their appearance, with movable 
rings on the handles to shake, and so strike terror to the 
hearts of the foe. Rusty, too, were their swords, and rarely 
to be seen. We watched the proud possessors washing them 
in a pool and scraping them with a brick. The majority had | 
no scabbards, not that the ‘ braves’ had thrown them away, 
but they had lost them. One I examined had a useful sort 
of scabbard; it covered all but the last couple of inches of 
the blade, so you could stick your enemy without the bother 
of pulling it out—a good thing if you were in a hurry.” 


Thursday’s papers announce that in consequence of the 
representations made by the British Ambassador, the Vali of 
Van, Bahri Pasha, of whose conduct the Armenians have for a 
long time complained, has been dismissed and replaced by the 
Mutessarif of Prisrend. The Vali of Mosul has also been 
dismissed. On the main question, however, the Sultan has as 
yet shown no indications of giving way. Meantime, all signs 
point to the fact that Lord Salisbury—who is, we believe, most 
anxious to relieve the sufferings of the Armenians—is pressing 
the Turks with vigour and determination. Our only fear is 
lest he may let himself be hampered by the policy of his pre- 
decessors, which was, not to move except exactly abreast with 
France and Russia. Why should not Lord Salisbury play 
the bold game, and give the other Powers a strong lead on 
the question? If he did, depend upon it they would follow in 
his wake. 


The news from the Balkans is perplexed and confusing in 
the extreme; but apparently Russia after all refuses to be 
reconciled with Bulgaria unless Prince Ferdinand is sent 
about his business. Meantime, there is reason to believe that 
the King of Roumania, who is at Ischl on a visit to the 
Austrian Emperor, has entered upon a new understanding 
with the Triple Alliance. It has long been known that 
Roumania adhered generally to the League of the Central 
Powers; but it looks as if some more definite arrangement 
had now been come to. The Macedonian revolt seems for the 
time to have died out, but it may at any moment be revived. 
Altogether, the condition of things in South-Eastern Europe 
is anything but reassuring. 


On Tuesday, in the Town Hall, Chester, Mr. Gladstone 
made his promised speech on the Armenian question. The 
speech was in his best manner. Though full of fire and 
eloquence it was, as a whole, moderate and statesmanlike in 
tone. Turkish government was to be impeached, not on 
account of its Mahommedanism, but because it was “ perhaps 
the worst on the face of the earth.” The atrocities were 
proved by eye-witnesses, among whom was Dr. Dillon, the 
commissioner of the Daily Telegraph, who had travelled in 
Armenia in disguise, and had seen the horrors to which he 
testified. Mr. Gladstone dwelt specially on Dr. Dillon’s 
account of his interview with a Kurdish brigand, who was in 
prison charged with many offences. It was this brigand who 
declared, “If I am hanged it will be for attacking and 
robbing the Turkish post and violating the wife of a Turkish 
colonel who is here in Erzeroum, but not for Armenians. 
Who are they that I should suffer for them?” The denials . 
of the Turkish Government when their attention was called 
to the atrocities must not deceive public opinion. They | 
did the same in 1876. After the Bulgarian outrages, which 
were afterwards established by the authentic report of the 
present Lord Cromer, a formal statement was circulated 
by the Turkish Ambassador, in the name of his Government, 
denying entirely the outrages, and saying that there were a few 
insubordinate people in Balgaria whom it had been necessary 
to “keep in order,” but treating the whole thing as a false- 
hood. “The fact is, falsehood was the weapon which the 
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Turkish Government then used, and falsehood is a weapon 
familiar to its use.” 


To prove that it was our right and duty to intervene, Mr. 
Gladstone cited the Treaty of 1856 and the Treaty made with 
England in 1878, under which the Tarks solemnly promised 
to give security to the Christian populations :—“ Let me 
remind you of this. The treaties which confer rights have 
another side to them. In conferring rights they impose 
duties. If you take security and promises from the Turkish 
Government that they will remove abuses, and especially civil 
and religious oppression, and if those promises are not fulfilled, 
you have duties to fulfil in respect to them in order to secure 
their fulfilment, and not only rights of your own to enforce.” 
Mr. Gladstone ended by reminding his hearers that there were 
three points which ought specially to be borne in mind. The 
first was moderation in the demands to be made on the Porte. 
The second was that no Turkish promises were to be accepted. 
“They are absolutely and entirely worthless.” No scheme 
would be of any good which was not supported by “sufficient 
guarantees entirely outside the province of the Turkish 
Government.” The third point was that there must be 
eoercion. The word “ought” had no meaning at Constanti- 
nople. “Must,” however, was a word that was perfectly 
understood. As we have noted elsewhere, Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech was entirely free from any note of hostility towards 
the Government. It was what it professed to be,—a sincere 
effort to support the Government in their difficult task of 
forcing the Porte not only to promise to redress the wrongs 
committed in Armenia, but to see that the promise is kept. 
Canon MacOoll spoke in the same sense,—+1.e., as regards the 
desire of the friends of Armenia to support, not to harass, 
the Government. Unfortunately, his speech was not reported. 
This we greatly regret, as it would have proved to the Unionist 
party that the agitation with which the Canon’s name is so 
prominently connected is entirely untainted by party feeling. 
No one is more ready to admit than he is that the attitude of 
the present Government towards the Armenian question is 
one of sympathy, and that they fully appreciate their duties 
in the matter. 


Mr. Chamberlain spoke yesterday week at a dinner given 
by the Birmingham Conservative Club to celebrate the recent 
Unionist victories in the city and suburbs, and declared that 
he stood before his hosts as the representative of a Govern- 
ment “which has the largest and the most homogeneous 
majority of our time.” He was right, he said, when he 
predicted that when the appeal was made to the people on a 
direct issue, they would “ emphatically condemn the men who 
had abused their confidence,” and would say “with their 
fellow-democracy in the Northern States of America, ‘Come 
what may, the Union shall be preserved.’” The Government 
had been in Shakespeare’s language “cut off, even in the 
blossoms of their sins, unhousell’d, disappointed, unanneal’d 
ae wie dere with all their imperfections on their heads.” He 
went on to describe how the army had been routed and many 
generals slain, and how the commander of the forces himself, 
in order to save his political life, had been compelled to cross 
to “the Celtic fringe.” “It appears to me,” said Mr. Chamber. 
lain, “that history repeats itself, for I have read that in the 
time of the Plantagenets there were freebooters who desolated 
the English counties, and who were, after defeat, forced to 
seek refuge in the Welsh marches.” Mr. Chamberlain con- 
eluded by saying that thongh in his natural modesty he 
ascribed this great defeat not to the merits of the Unionists, 
but to the sins of the Gladstonians, yet there was one thing 
for which the Unionists might fairly take credit, especially 
in the Midland counties,—namely, “for a consistent, loyal, 
and patriotic observance of the Unionist Alliance,”—a boast 
which the Conservatives received with the loudest cheering, 
and which was certainly neither unwarranted nor egotistic. 


Mr. Gladstone on Monday made a pleasant little speech at 
the distribution of prizes to the Hawarden and Buckley 
Horticultural Society, which held its annual show in the 
grounds of Hawarden Castle. He dwelt on his own personal 
inability to examine the specimens produced at the show with 
any adequate minuteness on account of failing eyesight, 
thongh it was “ useful enough,” he said, “ for many purposes ;” 
and he dwelt on the services he had rendered in Parliament 
to the multiplication of small holdings, whether for the pur- 
poses of gardens, or for more strictly agricultural purposes, 





a 
evidently regretting, though without anything like bitterness, 
that his almost life-long Parliamentary service had come to 
an end, and that he had no longer the right to add “the 
mystic letters” M.P. to his name, which he had possessed for 
more than sixty-two years. But he possesses an even rarer 
and far more unusual distinction in place of it, the distinction 
of accepting the privations of age with a serenity and cheer. 
fulness such as very seldom follow so great a career ag his, 
when all its keenest excitements are at an end. It is the most 
convincing of evidences that a great career has not been per- 
vaded by ambition, when at its close the mind acqniesces in 
the inevitable resignation of influence and of noble endeavour, 
without either repinings or melancholy. 


We have just had a remarkable lesson in the eagerness 
which seems to be felt by States which are almost impotent 
for the orderly management of their own most important 
domestic affairs, to exclude other States, however distant ang 
peaceful, from the possession of a single square mile of barren 
and miserable rock, which might seem to be within the rading 
of their dominion. There is an island called Trinidad, in the 
South Atlantic, distant about seven hundred miles from the 
coast of Brazil, but which is so inhospitable and so destitute 
of any kind of intrinsic value, that Great Britain, Portugal, 
and Brazil, after examining it, all in turn abandoned it to 
its arid solitude, till at last our flag was planted on it, in the 
belief that it would help us in establishitig better telegraphic 
communication with South America, than any which the 
South American States are at present willing to sanction. But 
no sooner had this been done than Brazilian agitators raised 
a howl against the British lion for placing its “paws” on 
this barren rock, which is “sacred to Brazil.” From Mr, 
Knight’s account of ithe explored it some fifteen years 
ago,-we thought it was sacred to a most voracious land. 
crab which inspired him and his fellow-adventurers with a 
horror of which a very ghastly account was formerly contained 
in these columns. But even the land-crab has been starved 
out, if we may trust the latest accounts, A more humble ambi- 
tion than the ambition to possess this barren and harbourless 
spot of ground, can hardly be imagined; and we are not likely 
to grudge it to Brazil, if Brazil can establish any claim to it, 
Perhaps Ascension Island might suit us for a telegraph. 
station almost as well, and is already our own. But it is 
curious to see how voracious is the modern appetite for the 
nominal rule even over spots of earth to which no human 
being would willingly submit to be banished. 


The Daily Chronicle states, apparently with authority, that 
the Duke of Connaught has intimated that he is nota 
candidate for the post of Commander-in-Chief, “ at least at 
present.” That is a satisfactory announcement, and will 
leave the Government unembarrassed in their choice of the 
best man to fill the post of Commander-in-Chief, It should 
be remembered that the office to be filled up will not be the 
same as that held by the Duke of Cambridge, but one 
modified in accordance with the proposals of the Hartington 
Commission. 


A correspondent of the Débats, writing from Yokohama, 
gives some very interesting items of information. French 
interference between China and Japan is, he says, likely to 
cost French firms the loss of all contracts for the Japanese 
Government. The Japanese Government intends at once 
spending a part of the indemnity in the purchase of eight 
swift cruisers, four belted cruisers, twelve torpedo-sloops, and 
a flotilla of gunboats. Other schemes on foot are the cot- 
struction of new railways, the enlargement of the arsenals, 
the construction at Kobe of a dry-dock capable of accommo 
dating a ship of 15,000 tons. A cable from Kagoshima it 
Japan to Formosa and the Pescadores, passing by the Loo 
Choo Islands, is also contemplated. There is also talk of 
building an iron bridge over the Straits of Simonoseki. 
The possibility of an alliance with a European Power # 
often mentioned by the native newspapers. It is easy # 
read between the lines that the popular alliance would be 
with England. 


There is no fresh news from Madagascar, and that, we 
suspect, in opposition to the proverb, means bad news, for 2 
the present state of public opinion in France—the new® 
papers of all kinds are clamouring for something reassuring 
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the Government would be only too ready to divulge the 
smallest cramb of comfort. Meantime “a high -official, 
perhaps & Minister ” (? the Minister of War), has been inter- 
viewed by the Figaro, and has explained that the uneasiness 
is all the fault of the English Press. He reproaches the 
French newspapers “bitterly, and, indeed, justly, for their 

essimism, but ultimately blames the English Press for their 
cleverly concerted manceuvre of constantly repeating that the 
Madagascar expedition was the simplest thing in the world, 
that European troops had only to appear for the Hovas to 
ron away and submit, even before Antananarivo was captured, 
and that the French troops would be at the capital by July 
14th.” As the Australian newspaper said of Mr. Micawber’s 
speech, “our typographical resources” are not equal to the 
task of dealing adequately with this astounding remark. 
When the Madagascar expedition set out, the English Press 
tacitly agreed not to prophesy unpleasant things, for fear of 
being misrepresented, and in case of a disaster, of being told 
that the wish was father to the thought. And now their 
reticence and their complimentary references to the power of 
France are represented as a sublimated form of perfidy. What 
is the unfortunate English journalist to do? . If he says the 
French will fail, he is insulting the national honour. If he 
says they will win, he is guilty of an act of Machiavellian 
deceit. 


News has this week reached England of an interesting and 
important scouting expedition down the Upper Nile, which 
started from Uganda by order of the Commissioner. It will 
be remembered that Major Owen only penetrated as far as 
Wadelai. Major Cunningham and Lieutenant Vandeleur, who 
conducted the new expedition, succeeded in passing Wadelai 
and reaching Dufile, where they arrived on January 14th of 
this year. Here they learnt that the Dervishes had established 
an advanced post at Rejaf, to the south of Lado, thus con- 
firming the news recently received by way of the Congo as to 
the Dervishes having come into contact with the Belgian 
forces on the Upper Nile. This looks as if the Belgians had 
been obliged to abandon Lado. The journey down the Nile 
was made in a steel boat, carrying sixteen men and a Maxim- 
gun in the stern. On January 15th the boat proceeded 
further down the river for the purpose of inspecting the 
rapids below Dufile. These were found to be unnavigable. 
The return journey was slow, owing to the strength of the 
current, which, below Wadelai, was especially strong. The 
country on either side of the river was found to be very barren 
and dried up, offering a marked contrast to Uganda and Unyoro. 
We wish the Government would send up several more of these 
boats even before the railway is built. When that is made 
there should, of course, be a regular flotilla, or rather two, 
one above and one below the Dufile Rapids. 


In the limestone formations in hilly countries it is not 
uncommon to find streams of water which plunge into the 
bowels of the earth like the sacred river in Coleridge’s 
poem of “ Kubla Khan.” The holes into which the streams 
run are called, on Mendip, “ swallets,” and in Yorkshire, 
“pots.” The biggest of the Yorkshire “pots” is Gaping 
Ghyll. Into this abyss, a day or two ago, descended a 
plucky French explorer, M. Martel, of Paris. The stream 
which falls into the shaft having been temporarily diverted, 
M. Martel made his descent by means of a long rope and 
a series of rope ladders. He took with him a telephone 
600 ft. in length and a supply of candles and magnesium wire. 
He had to go 330 ft. before he reached the bottom. Here he 
founda vast chamber, about 450 ft. in length, 120 ft. to 130 ft. 
in breadth, and 90 ft. to 100 ft. in height. 


We regret to hear of the death in New Zealand last Satur- 
day of one of the very ablest of our Oolonial Judges, Mr. 
Justice Richmond, who died there of pneumonia about three 
weeks after completing his seventy-fourth year. He was one 
of those whom Lord Rosebery’s recent Bill permitting the 
Government to add distinguished Colonial J udges to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, might have been 
ezpected, had it passed, to raise to the Bench of our chief 
Imperial Court of Appeal. In the Colony, though he was 
never officially at the head of the New Zealand Bench, Mr. 
Justice Richmond was constantly spoken of as “the Judge,” 
for he had been on the Bench for over thirty years, and his 


was both revered and loved. He lived the first thirty-two 
years of his life in England, and had been practising at the 
English Bar for some ten years or upwards before health 
compelled him to seek a better climate for an asthmatic chest. 
In New Zealand his great abilities soon raised him to the 
New Zealand Parliament, and then to the post of Native 
Minister, which he filled for two or three years during the 
most critical part of the Maori War, which broke out in 
1860. He gave up political life soon afterwards, and began 
to practise at the Dunedin Bar, but was raised to the Bench 
before he had been a year at his work. This was the last 
judicial appointment made from home. But his influence in 
the Colony was almost as much due to the singular force and 
distinction of his general intellect and character, as it was to 
the calibre of his professional abilities. He was one of those 
men who, so far as they have the opportunity, impress them- 
selves on the mind of an infant State, and give it a bias in the 
direction of honourable aims and a high, almost fastidious, 
social refinement. Wherever, in New Zealand, “the Judge” 
went circuit, there the high character of British integrity 
was illustrated, and the more spiritual elements of British 
culture were acclimatised and popularised. 


The division between the Healyite and the McCarthyite 
sections of the Anti-Parnellite party is proceeding in a very 
lively fashion. Mr. Justin McCarthy has rebuked Mr. Healy 
severely, though vaguely, in a letter addressed “ to the Irish 
people,” published in the Freeman’s Journal, and Mr. Healy 
has promptly replied in a letter addressed to Mr. McCarthy 
personally, beginning “ My dear Justin,” and reminding him 
rather uncomfortably that he gave up his seat to Mr. 
McCarthy in 1892 in a manner that showed his thorough 
loyalty to his leader. He denies in the boldest manner 
that the facts on which he grounded his accusation as 
to the Tyrone transaction can be invalidated, and he de- 
clares that the pledge which ke took was not to follow the 
lead of any one man, but to abide by the deliberate decision 
of the Irish party, whatever that decision may be. Till that 
decision is taken, he says, he feels perfectly at liberty to urge 
his own view on his fellow-countrymen; and it is clear that 
he has no fear at all of being drummed out of the party, nor 
does Mr. Justin McCarthy’s language suggest that he has any 
hope of drumming Mr. Healy out. It seems a very pretty 
quarrel. The Irish party evidently resembles some of those 
organisations which are capable of reproducing themselves 
by spontaneous division. Many of these organisations are 
both gaily coloured and symmetrical, and yet armed with a 
very irritating sting. Parnellite Nationalism is perhaps the 
most brightly parti-coloured, while Anti-Parnellite Healyism 
seems to bear the most irritating sting. 


Dr. Randall Thomas Davidson, now Bishop of Rochester, 
is to become the new Bishop of Winchester,—to succeed Bishop 
Thorold. He has made a very good and able Bishop of 
Rochester, in spite of a good deal of ill-health, and he him- 
self thinks that in his new diocese he will be able to 
economise better that exhausting evening work by which 
in a great city diocese he has been most sorely tried. The 
new Bishop belongs to that class of theologians who make 
rather light of dogma, as the part which he took in the discus- 
sion on the Athanasian creed showed. Thatis the only ground 
we could find for criticising his appointment to this great dio- 
cese, which ranks, we suppose, next in order to the two Arch- 
bishoprics. We do not sympathise with the modern tendency 
to make light of dogma. That tendency is a product of the 
Time-spirit, which is certainly rather out of accord with the 
things that are eternal. But so many of the clergy are 
infected with this distrust of dogma, that we may well 
expect to see it represented on the Bench of Bishops. We 
only hope that, like other products of the Time-spirit, it may 
disappear almost as quickly as it grew up. 


An excellent example of the good things said by children 
is to be found in this week’s Woman. “Grandpapa,” said a 
little girl of seven to her governess, “has been made a Peer. 
I don’t know what it means, but mother is now ‘ the abominable 
Mrs. S——.’” That, as far as we know, is the best outcome 
of Lord Rosebery’s last batch of hereditary tyrants, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


MR. GLADSTONE ON ARMENIA. 


‘AT OTHING could possibly have been better than the 
N tone of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Armenian 
question. Not a word was said by him which could 
rightly give the most timid Unionist an excuse for 
thinking that in supporting the agitation against Turkish 
misrule, and in favour of strong action by the Powers, 
he was injuring the present Government, or acting 
towards it an unfriendly part. Mr. Gladstone made it 
clear that the meeting was assembled not to protest 
against anything which the present Government have 
done or left undone, or are believed to intend, but 
simply and solely to strengthen their hands, and to give 
them that national and moral support without which no 
Government can have full power. Unionists, instead of 
embarrassing the Government, are gags | it by insisting 
that the Porte shall do its duty in Armenia. That 
they are smoothing the path of Lord Salisbury—not 
making it harder—will be seen by any one who takes the 
trouble to reflect upon the facts of the situation. The 
Powers are engaged in pressing upon the Sultan the 
carrying out of reforms in Armenia, and the giving of 
certain guarantees which shall prevent a renewal of the 
Armenian atrocities the moment that the attention of 
European public opinion is relaxed or diverted into new 
channels. At present the Sultan is fighting desperately 
against the proposals of the Powers, and trying by every 
diplomatic subterfuge—and the diplomatic subterfuges 
of the Turk are like the sands of the sea—to avoid the 
carrying out of reforms in Armenia. The Porte sincerely 
believes that the Armenian Christians are a band of 
dangerous revolutionaries, and that till they are harried 
out of existence, the Empire will have no peace. His 
hope is that by killing and imprisoning some, by 
driving others across the borders, and by converting the 
rest, the nests of disaffection around Lake Van will be 
destroyed. His position as ruler should not be mistaken. 
It is like that of Louis XIV. towards the Protestants of 
the Cevennes and elsewhere after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The French King was not a mere 
religious persecutor. He believed, however, that Pro- 
testants were necessarily bad subjects and a danger to the 
Empire, and he tried his best to get rid of them. The 
Sultan has a similar notion, and he will fight very hard to 
prevent the carrying out of a policy which appears to him 
as stereotyping the worst forms of disaffection in his great 
Asian province. How to force the Sultan to yield is 
the problem. Remember that here, all that is necessary 
is to solve the personal equation. If the Sultan can be 
forced to see that further resistance is useless, or more 
dangerous than yielding, the desired end is accom- 
plished, for the Sultan’s will is absolute. The Sultan 
is a real autocrat. The naked sword of his word cuts 
through obstacles even quicker than that of the Czar, 
for the Sultan has not, like the Czar, a great and 
well-organised bureaucracy standing between him and 
the execution of his orders. How can the Sultan be 
reached? By the fear of public opinion. Curiously 
enough, the Sultan is specially liable to be influenced by 
the pressure of organised public opinion. He watches care- 
fully the news of what is done in England, and gauges the 
chances of resisting the demands of the English Ambas- 
sador by the support which the policy of that Ambassador 
is receiving at home. If the Sultan sees, or fancies he 
sees, that the English public is unmoved, he considers that 
it will be safe to do nothing. If, on the other hand, 
he finds not only the English Press unanimous against 
him, but great public meetings speaking in similar tones, 
he knows that resistance is hopeless. There is reason to 
think that the Sultan, first owing to the change of 
Ministry, and next owing to the Elections, hardened his 
heart in regard to the proposals of the Powers. A Con- 
servative Government, he reckoned, would never go to 
extremities in putting pressure upon him. Under the new 
conditions, therefore, he might safely adopt a policy of 
procrastination. In a word, the very success of Lord 
Salisbury at the polls has injured his position at Con- 
stantinople. The Sultan has regarded the verdict of the 
country as one in his favour. It is the business of 
Unionists to show him that he is entirely mistaken, and to 
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prove to him that when Lord Salisbury demands a prompt 
settlement of the Armenian question he is backed up } 
the whole force of English public opinion. The Sultay 
could not possibly make a greater mistake than to imaging 
that the country would not support Lord Salisbury jp 
vigorous measures. The reverse is the case. We nevep 
remember an occasion when there was more unanimity 
of opinion in regard to a question of foreign policy, 
Depend upon it, there is little doubt as to unanimit 
when the Times and the Daily Chronicle, the Standarg 
and the Daily News join hands with Mr. Gladstone jy 
supporting and giving moral weight to the policy of Lord 
Salisbury. Indeed, this complete unanimity in the deter. 
mination that Turkish misrule in Armenia must cease, and 
that the measures necessary to make it cease, however 
strong, must be taken, is almost to be regretted. It tends 
to prevent the indignation of Engl.nd from fully mani. 
festing itself. When people are all agreed, it is difficult 
for them to show, at any rate to an outsider, that they are in 
earnest. If we had a newspaper or two seriously defendin 
the Turks, and a few public meetings in their defence, 
the Sultan would soon find out the depth and tenacity of 
the feeling which has been aroused by the stories from 
Armenia. But in all probability the Chester meeting wil} 
be enough to undeceive the Sultan. When he sees Mr, 
Gladstone denouncing Turkish misrule as he denounced it 
twenty years ago, the Sultan will look for comfort to the 
extracts which are supplied him from the Times and the 
Standard. But instead of comfort, he will find the declara. 
tion that he must yield to the demands of the Powers lest 
worse things befall him. 


Our readers may perhaps have felt a certain sense of 
disappointment in finding that Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
contained no specific suggestions for dealing with Armenia, 
That disappointment is most natural, but it is inevitable, 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking without first-hand knowledge of 
the negotiations, could not have made any practical sug. 
gestions without having done the very thing which he was 
of all others anxious to avoid doing,—without, that is, 
embarrassing Lord Salisbury. Under present circun- 
stances, the only thing which can be done is, as it were, 
to give Lord Salisbury a blank cheque,—to tell him that 
he will be supported by public opinion in doing anything 
he may think necessary to force the Sultan to give way. 
The only thing which England will resent is his failure 
to make use of the power to fill up the cheque. 
Before we leave the subject of Armenia, there are two 
special points which we desire to deal with. The first 
is the question of publishing the reports as to the 
massacres which have recently been sent by our Consuls 
in Asia Minor. The late Government did not publish 
these, partly, we presume, for fear of unduly inflaming 
public opinion in England, and partly because of the 
horrible and disgusting nature of a great deal of the 
evidence contained in the reports. We would strongly 
urge the Government to reconsider this decision, and to 
give these reports to the public practically in their en- 
tirety. No one is going to be injured morally by records 
of devilish cruelty. Again, the dread of unduly in- 
flaming public opinion is, we believe, unnecessary and 
over-scrupulous. It is right that people should know the 
whole facts of the case, even if they have to encounter 
much that shocks and pains them. The other point which 
we desire to dwell on is the mistake which is made by 
certain of the friends of Armenia in representing, oF 
appearing to represent Mahommedanism as a creed which 
compels outrage and cruelty in its votaries. That is a mis- 
take in fact and in policy. The enlightened and civilised, 
and yet deeply religious, Mahommedans of India feel no 
more compelled by their creed to slay, torture, and ravish 
those who differ from them in religion than do English 
Christians. It is an injustice to attribute the wickedness 
of the Turks—a people at once demoralised and barbarous, 
a race that was rotten before it was ripe—entirely to the 
faith of Islam. The Turks are cruel. The Turks are 
Mahommedans. Therefore, all Mahommedans are cruel. 
That is very poor logic. When the Turks are denounced, 
they must be denounced as Turks, not as Mahommedans. 
If the friends of Armenia are not careful in this matter 
they may lose much valuable sympathy for their cause. 
How, for example, can you expect Anglo-Indians who have 
known and respected the Indian Mahommedans, to support 
a crusade against the Mahommedan? They will naturally 
say,—“ We cannot join a movement which supposes what 
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—the hopeless wickedness of all the 
We are not concerned to defend 
ism, and, indeed, regard it as in many ways 
eine but it is a great mistake, as well 
; ‘most unfair, to attribute to it the vileness of the Turk. 
The Armenian movement must be kept free, not only from 
party feeling, but also from the odiwm theologicum. 


we know to be untrue, 
followers of Islam. 








MR. PLIMSOLL’S APPEAL. 


_ PLIMSOLL, whose great services to the cause of 
M* Boglish seamen will be remembered by all whose 


i tary memory goes back more than fifteen years, 
on Sir William Harcourt at all events ought to 
entertain a deep personal respect, since Mr. Plimsoll accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds in order to give Sir William Harcourt 
that safe seat at Derby which he retained till the other 
day, has addressed to us an appeal which ought to make 
some impression on those self-deluded Gladstonians who 
maintain that the disintegration of the Empire had nothing 
at all to do with the great rout which they have just 
suffered. Mr. Plimsoll wrote his appeal without any 
intention of its publication, but we have persuaded 
him to withdraw his veto on its publication, because 
we believe that his terse and earnest letter will do 
a good deal to persuade the political Sadducees of 
the day that even among that “stalwart” school of 
Radicals to which Mr. Plimsoll belonged, the great leap 
in the dark on which the mind of the last Government 
was set, had excited the deepest alarm and dismay. What 
Mr. Plimsoll pleads for is some constitutional guarantee 
against those surprises, by one of which the political world 
has been turned upside down for the last ten years. We 
need, as Lord Salisbury has often pointed out, some 
security against great revolutions in the Constitution, 
which might be conceived and carried through Parliament 
with the suddenness of Mr. Gladstone’s manceuvres of 1886 
or 1893. We want, in short, to have some final recognition 
of the immense difference between a mere change of the 
law, and a change of the very methods by which ordinary 
changes of the law are produced,—in other words, a change 
in the Constitution. The nation, as Mr. Plimsoll, one of 
the most thoroughgoing of Radicals, says, received a great 
moral shock when it found itself so near the edge of a 
precipice, over which the greatest and most profoundly 
trusted leader of the day endeavoured, in perfect good 
faith, to persuade the whole British people to leap. There 
is a popular story amongst those collected by the Brothers 
Grimm, in which a German Burgomaster and a crowd 
of citizens are persuaded to launch themselves from 
the top of a cliff into the lake below, by the assurance 
that the reflections of the fleecy clouds in the water were 
really large flocks of sheep of which they could possess them- 
selves by the simple process of descending on the rich pas- 
tures that appeared to lie underneath the waves. Mr. Glad- 
stone went a great way towards persuading the English 
people to achieve an act of credulity almost as simple. The 
fairyland of Irish content and gratitude was, he assured 
them, to be reached by one such enterprising leap. And 
though he never persuaded the English Parliament to 
make it, he came rather near to that very dangerous 
achievement in 1893, when, had he been twenty years 
younger, and the English masses a little more credulous 
and trustful, the House of Commons might well have 
been persuaded to pass Irish Home-rule by a majority 
which would have overwhelmed the opposition of the 
House of Lords. In fact, the present House of Lords is 
both too strong and too weak a barrier against impulsive 
popular resolves. It is too strong because, if it really 
acts on its own convictions, it shuts out a great many wise 
changes by no means of a revolutionary character, which 
the nation certainly desires, and by which it might profit. 
It is too weak, because it is an Assembly which has by no 
means perfect confidence in the popularity of its own 
judgments; and it is very well aware that when its own 
prejudices are deep, it is very likely to set itself up as 
« breakwater against a popular tide which would 
easily sweep it away, and this makes it shy of any 
heroic policy. What we want, and want badly, is some 
means of drawing a great and conspicuous political distine- 
tion between any change which affects the very principles 
of our Constitution and one which only modifies our 
practical policy from time to time. We need a great deal 
more deliberation, a great deal more time for reflection 








and verification than our present Consti‘ution ensures us, 
against hasty and audacious changes of the heroic kind, 
and perhaps we could do with fewer and less impeding 
precautions against any modest and simple changes that 
are not of a heroic kind, but ordinary measures for adapt- 
ing ourselves to changing needs and changing circum- 
stances. Irish Home-rule Bills, and still more “ all round” 
Home-rule Bills, should be impossible without a far 
stronger guarantee against haste and mistake, than any 
we have now; whereas ordinary changes in the law might, 
we think, be passed, and safely passed, without the multi- 
tude of delays and precautions which hedge us round in 
passing a Bill through all its various stages in both the 
Commons and the Lords. It has been our glory hitherto 
that Parliament is omnipotent. But we have g dec the 
last ten years had an experience which has made that 
glory one of a very doubtful and dangerous kind. On 
the other hand, we probably need a considerable simplifica- 
tion of the permanent brakes on legislation in a Parliament 
which contains such a very large number of able men who 
are competent to contribute useful and practical suggestions 
for the improvement of our laws. 

What Mr. Plimsoll’s impressive letter seems to us to 
suggest is that we should have better means of consulting 
the electorate of the United Kingdom concerning the 
popularity of any formidable change of a constitutional 
kind,—of consulting it not too soon, but after it has 
become familiar to the minds of the people, and of 
consulting it on one change, and that change alone, 
without complicating the issue with other matters of 
a totally different kind, and involving generally totally 
different judgments. What can be more vexatious, more 
unfortunate, than that after such a battle-royal as we 
have lately passed through, no two people, however 
sagacious, should be able to agree on the questions on 
which the recent Elections really turned? One man will 
tell you that Home-rule did not enter into the matter 
at all, that it was “all Local Option and Disestablish- 
ment;” while another will declare his belief that it was 
chiefly the proposed “payment of Members” which re- 
sulted in a rout; and a third declares that it was the 
dread of Socialism which did it; and a fourth considers 
that it was either the deference for the Trade-Unions, 
or the want of consideration for the Independent Labour 
party, which brought the late Government to ruin. What 
is the use of keeping ourselves absolutely in the dark in 
regard to matters on which it is of the first im- 
portance for us to have a clear light thrown? We 
ought to have the means of knowing, and knowing 
on good grounds, what is really the drift of popular 
opinion on matters of this kind, and if possible, also, 
what is the calibre and earnestness of that popular 
opinion? We should like to see some means of dis- 
criminating between legislative fads and really earnest 
demands for legislation such as a formal popular re- 
quisition for a great legislative change would give us. 
If that requisition were attempted, and failed, as many a 
time it would fail, to elicit any great interest on the part 
of the people, we should be able to say with some con- 
fidence, ‘This agitation has no bottom in it; it is the 
mere dream of a doctrinaire.’ On the other hand, in the 
case of any great constitutional change which, like the 
recent proposal as to Home-rule, certainly excites the 
deepest interest and the deepest dread, we ought to keep 
for the people the final right to reject it at the very last, 
even after it had passed through all the formal stages 
needful for a legislative change, if, after watching the 
whole debate, the electors thought it more dangerous than 
useful. And we cannot conceive any better function for the 
Second House, the revising House, than to determine what 
the questions should be, to be thus submitted to the final 
assent or rejection of the whole electorate. Of course, 
only great constitutional questions should be so submitted 
for a final approval or disapproval. But we should gain 
a great deal of fresh light as to the reality or unreality of 
a good many legislative proposals, if a certain number of 
the electorate were empowered to requisition a Parlia- 
mentary investigation of the subject, and we had the 
official return before us as to how and in what 
fashion that requisition had been taken up by the 
people. We want both better means of snuffing out 
agitations that are not really popular, though they get 
for themselves a superficial reputation for popularity, 
and still more gravely the means of consulting the 
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people as to all great constitutional changes which, 
even though they had passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, might none the less be dreaded and condemned 
by the people. The true Radical is he who, like Mr. 
Plimsoll, is intent on securing that popular revolutions 
shall really be deeply rooted in popular conviction, and 
shall not be sprung on us and passed into law before the 
people have distinctly realised what they mean. 





ARE DISPROPORTIONAL MAJORITIES RESULTS 
OF CHANCE? 


HE Westminster Gazette has been examining the two 
Elections of 1892 and 1895 with the object of showing 
that there is something quite arbitrary and accidental in 
the way in which the ultimate popular majorities of 
elections work out under our political methods into 
Parliamentary majorities. According to its calculations, 
which are no doubt as trustworthy as human calculations 
of somewhat elaborate figures generally are, the popular 
Gladstonian majority of 200,000 voters in the United 
Kingdom yielded in 1892 a Parliamentary majority of 
just 40, whereas in 1895 a popular Unionist majority of 
about 100,000 (or half the number of the previous majority 
on the Gladstonian side) yielded a Parliamentary Unionist 
majority of 152. The enormous difference of the two 
results our contemporary attributes to King Chance,—a 
potentate to whom it seems to be very agreeable to ascribe 
consequences which are disagreeable to the calculator. 

Now, it is obvious that, strictly speaking, chance can 
have nothing to do with numerical differences of that very 
conspicuous kind. Why was it that in 1892 a majority of 
200,000 at the polls yielded almost precisely what, according 
to the Westminster Gazette, a true “ proportional representa- 
tion,” calculated according to the total number of voters on 
each side, should have yielded, when in 1895 only half that 
popular majority yielded nearly four times the Parlia- 
mentary majority of the previous Election? It is per- 
fectly obvious what the reply is. The reason of the 
great disparity was that in the Election of 1892 the Par- 
liamentary majorities were distributed all over Great 
Britain and Ireland very much in the same places 
and the same proportion as the total majority itself; 
while in 1895 the Parliamentary majorities against the 
Gladstonian Government which had just resigned were 
far more widely distributed than might have been expected 
from the proportion between the two totals. In other 
words, the strength of a great number of Parliamentary 
majorities was in 1892 wasted in Gladstonian constituencies 
in which the Unionists had. no chance at all, and where 
therefore majorities of hundreds yielded exactly the same 
Parliamentary results as majorities of tens or units would 
have yielded, while there was in 1895 in the Unionist con- 
stituencies for the most part much less waste, and a multi- 
tude of elections were carried by relatively small majorities 
of scores, rather than hundreds. Thus in the London 
elections of 1895, the Haggerston division was carried by 
31 for the Unionists, when in 1892 the Gladstonians had, 
so to say, wasted on it a majority of 921; and the Tower 
Hamlets division (Whitechapel) was carried by the Glad- 
stonians by 32, when in 1892 the same party had wasted 
on it a majority of 527. 

How is this to be ascribed to King Chance? It seems 
to us that nothing can be more irrational. What it means 
is this, that while in a considerable number of consti- 
tuencies even in 1895 the Gladstonian majorities continued 
to be redundantly large (though almost always, except in 
Ireland, much reduced in magnitude since 1892), in a 
very much larger number of constituencies where the 
balance was much more even, the change of opinion 
turned the scale against the Gladstonians and yielded a 
net result hostile to them, where it had previously been 
favourable. In other words, the Election of 1895 gavea 
much more effective representation to the change of 
Opinion that had taken place during the previous three 
years than the Election of 1892. In 1892 the more 
or less equally divided constituencies yielded, on the 
whole, results favourable indeed to the popular majority 
but not more favourable to it than in strict proportion to 
the total number of electors who had changed sides, while 
in 1895 the more or less equally divided constituencies 
went round almost in a body to the Unionist party. And 
that is only another way of saying that the change of 
opinion was far more diffused and widespread in 1895, 














than it was in 1892, though in 1892 the actual number of 
electors who changed from one side to the other was abso. 
lutely greater, very many of them, however, going to swell 
majorities quite large enough before. In 1892 the magni. 
tudes of the majorities changed much more than their 
actual verdicts. In 1895 the verdicts of the. majoriticg 
changed much more than their magnitudes. 

Now can this in any true sense be called a result of 
chance? We absolutely deny it. It tells us a most 
important fact about the condition of opinion in the 
United Kingdom, namely, that a very much larger ex. 
tent of the United Kingdom would have been displeased 
and dismayed by a Gladstonian victory in 1895, than 
would have been displeased and dismayed by a Unionist 
victory in 1892. What we learn from the com. 
parison of the two Elections is this, that the change 
of the balance of opinion was far more emphatic ip 
the latter Election than in the former, though the 
number of actual adhesions to the ee opinion of the 
moment was larger in the former Election than in the 
latter. There was a see-saw in both cases, but while the 
see-saw in 1892 was shown chiefly by the rush of numbers 
of individual electors to the then already — side, 
the see-saw in 1895 was shown by the much wider surface 
of political opinion over which the change so operated 
as to turn the scales. Those whom the Westminster 
Gazette is pleased to call the ‘“ wobblers,” were more 
numerous in 1892 than in 1895, but they expressed the 
opinion of a far larger number of separate localities in 
1895 than they did in 1892. Now, considering that what 
the country wants to know is the breadth of the geographi- 
cal diffusion of opinion, quite as much as the number of 
those who hold it, this cannot in any sense be called a 
result of chance. Of course in every representative system 
the “balance of opinion” is all that you can determine. 
If a majority decides, a majority of a score or two decides 
no less than a majority of two or three thousand. Buta 
widely diffused balance of opinion measured in scores is, 
and ought to be, quite as important in determining the 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction of a country with its Govern. 
ment, as a narrowly concentrated balance of opinion 
measured in hundreds. We do not want to be governed 
wholly by plébiscite. We want to be governed by widely 
diffused opinion rather than by mere mass-votes. Suppose 
London and the home counties could overbalance the 
opinion of all the rest of the Kingdom owing to the 
great mass of its voters, would the United Kingdom ever 
be politically at rest? We believe not. It is even more 
essential that the diffused feeling of the country should 
be respected, than that a plébiscite should be respected. 
A plébiscite might be thoroughly unpopular in three- 
quarters of the country. A majority gained by counting 
all the separate local opinions and striking a balance could 
not easily be so. 

We want to know why the Radicals are pleased to call 
those who change the opinion of any locality the “ wob- 
blers”? In the first place, representative Government 
deliberately places power in the hands of those who turn 
the scale ; and we suppose the “ wobblers ” often turn the 
scale. In the next a those who are so described are 
often not voters who have changed their mind at all, but 
voters who are either entirely new to the franchise, or who 
have for the first time thought it desirable to record their 
votes. If there were none who changed their mind, or 
who came to an election with minds that differed from 
those of their predecessors, there would be no use in 4 
General Election at all. The very purpose of a General 
Election is to test how far the electors of one Parliament 
differ from the electors of a previous Parliament, and that 
means to record how many opinions there are now, which 
did not effectively exist at the previous epoch. And what 
we want to know is not only the magnitude of the change 
as regards the total vote, but even more the change in the 
opinion of the various localities which make up the 
United Kingdom. There were more “ wobblers” appa- 
rently in 1892 than there were in 1895; but there 
were many more localities which changed their minds 
in 1895, than there were in 1892. Now it is, in many 
respects, even more important to know how many 
localities have changed their minds, than it is to know 
how many individuals have done so. If a gréat variety 
of localities have changed their minds, then we may be 
sure that this is not due to the mere contagion of popular 
opinion. Contagion, of course, acts far more powerfully 
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rated masses of popular opinion than it does 
a widely distributed masses. We can often see that in 
ja region the stream runs one way, while in a different 
region it runs another way. If it runs one way in 
pulous districts that are close to each other, we have 
egs reason to trust it than if it runs the same way 
in populous districts which are far from each other and 
under very different social and political and geo- 
raphical conditions. It is unmeaning to retaliate 
2 us, as the Westminster Gazette does, “ One vote one 
value.” All that that means, or ought to mean, is that 
one vote should constitute the same fraction of the total 
electorate of one constituency as any other vote constitutes 
of any other constituency, not that a single vote in an almost 
equally divided constituency should produce the same 
practical effect as a single vote in a very unequally divided 
constituency, which, indeed, under any representative 
system that we ever heard of, is simply impossible. We 
could not make, and we should not even desire to make, 
any vote of exactly the same political efficiency as every 
other vote, unless the whole country were to be governed 
by plébiscite, and not by a representative Assembly. 
What we want to know is not only how many persons 
vote on one side and on the other, but also, and even 
more, how many sections of the area of the country are 
on one side and how many on the other. A country 
virtually governed wholly by the most populous corner of 
it, could not be well governed. 





THE ABOLITION OF THE LORD-LIEUTENANCY. 


N our suggestions for the Irish policy which the 
I Unionist Government would probably adopt, we 
mentioned the abolition of the Irish Viceroyalty as one 
of the items. The subject is worth returning to and 
dealing with in more detail than we were able to give 
a fortnight ago. Fortunately, the matter is not one of 
any great difficulty, from the technical point of view. 
When Lord John Russell introduced his Bill for abolishing 
the Viceroyalty and passed it through the House of 
Commons by enormous majorities, he was able to under- 
take the overthrow of what Joseph Hume called “ the 
symbol of separation,” by a Bill of very few clauses. As 
a matter of fact, however, the change might be accom- 
plished by a Bill with but one clause, which should enact 
that the office of Lord-Lieutenant was abolished, and that 
a Secretary of State for Irish Affairs, ‘which office is 
hereby created,” should be empowered to do all acts which 
are directed by statute to be performed, or are otherwise 
accustomed to be done, by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
It is clear that it is an absurdity in a United Kingdom to 
keep up a Viceroy and a sham Court, and that the con- 
tinuation of the office is a negation of the principle upon 
which the United Kingdom is founded, the principle of the 
political incorporation of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
into one Kingdom; and it is not less clear that there are 
no technical difficulties in the way of abolition. No one 
can say that to extinguish the Irish Viceroy would 
injure the Monarchy or wreck the Constitution. It only 
remains, then, to ask whether the abolition would give 
offence in Ireland, and offence of a kind which we ought 
not to give. This is a question which must, of course, be 
carefully considered, for no one desires wantonly to create 
a new Irish grievance. 

Let us first ask how the Irish Loyalists would regard 
the matter. We believe that they would view abolition 
with the utmost satisfaction. During the last Unionist 
Administration, a deputation representing all the Irish 
Loyalist Members, and practically all the Irish Peers, 
went to Lord Salisbury and. Mr. Balfour, and in the 
plainest possible manner, asked for abolition. Not 
only did they desire abolition as Unionists, but as 
Irishmen humiliated, as it were, by the absurd Viceregal 
pageantry, and by the difference between Scotland and 
Ireland in this respect. That the Irish Loyalists remain 
of the same way of thinking, is clear from the letter which 
Colonel Saunderson contributes to the Times of Thursday. 
“T have always,” he says, “ looked on the Irish Viceroyalty 
as a badge of disunion, and, as one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Unionist party has been to treat Ireland in 
the same way as the rest of the Empire, I look upon the 
disappearance of the Viceregal system as the natural 
sequatur of the Unionist triumph at the recent Election.” 


“T can only express an earnest hope that the opportunity 
may be seized, and that the Irish Viceregal Court may 
disappear to make room for a Royal residence, where 
for a short time during each year a Royal Prince may 
give the Irish people an opportunity of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with the family of their Sovereign.” 
It is clear, then, that the Irish Loyalists would be any- 
thing but annoyed to see the Lord-Lieutenancy abolished. 
It must next be asked what would be the feeling of 
the Nationalists in regard to the change. That it would 
be opposed by them, we do not doubt, and on the 
very ground that we support it. ‘This,’ they would 
say, ‘is a further step in the direction of Unionism—the 
tearing away of the last remnant of our national inde- 
pendence, and we will therefore oppose it to the utmost. 
The fact that the office would have to be recreated were 
a Home-rule Bill again brought forward, would be a 
serious extra difficulty in the path of establishing an 
Irish Parliament.’ But obviously these are not argu- 
ments to which Unionists need or ought to listen. If it 
were alleged by the Nationalists that the office of Lord- 
Lieutenant were the one popular office in Ireland, and 
that the people regard that office, and as a rule its 
holder, with affection and sympathy, there might be good 
reason for hesitating to abolish the Viceroyalty. But in 
reality no one ever alleges any such thing. The Lord- 
Lieutenancy, instead of being popular, is hated and 
despised. Even when a Gladstonian like Lord Houghton 
is in power, the leading Nationalists are careful to pay 
the office as little respect as possible, while whenever the 
Viceroy is a Unionist he is the mark for all the mud that is 
not wanted for the domestic quarrels of the Parnellites 
and Anti-Parnellites. The masses in Ireland regard the 
Viceroy as an incarnation of the guilt of the Saxon. He 
and his office and the Castle are all one, and to the ordinary 
uneducated Irishman, and, indeed, to all those who are 
swayed by words and sentiment, the Castle means whatever 
is cruel and infamous, and anti-national. Instead, then, 
of the abolition of the Viceroyalty and the Castle—the 
Castle would naturally disappear with the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and become what it should be, a historical museum. 
From being unpopular with the great body of Irishmen, it 
would begin to be popular. The objections to its abolition 
are purely political objections, and need not for a moment 
weigh with those who desire that the policy of the present 
Government should be sympathetic as well as Unionist. 
There remains one other set of objections to be con- 
sidered. It has been said that to abolish the Viceroyalty 
would be an act levelled at the legitimate nationai 
aspirations of the Irish people. If we thought that, we 
should not be so pedantic as to insist on its abolition. 
But would it? The legitimate national aspirations of 
the Irish are akin to those which have been cherished 
so successfully in Scotland,—aspirations which, while 
they interest and stimulate a certain portion of the 
population of the Kingdom, do not in the least inter- 
fere with its unity. The Scotchman cherishes his 
national feelings in the strongest possible way, but that 
does not make him hate his fellow-countrymen south 
of the Tweed, or try to break up the Union. But Scot- 
land keeps up this perfectly sincere and yet entirely 
unmalignant nationalism without a Lord-Lieutenant and 
a bogus Court. The truth is, national feeling has nothing 
to do with such institutions as Dublin Castle. Men would 
not be prouder of being Scotchmen if there were a Viceroy 
at Holyrood, or less proud of being Irishmen if there were 
no Lord-Lieutenant in Dublin. But though we would 
abolish the Viceroy we would not deprive Ireland of the 
interest and amusement which so many P grace find in 
Royal pageantry,—in State-carriages, and guards, and 
salutes, in processions, and drawing-rooms. It is only 
fair and right that Ireland should have her share of the 
Royal pomp. She ought not to feel that she is left out in 
the cold in the matter of Royal recognition, England has 
Windsor and Osborne, and Scotland Balmoral. Ireland, too, 
ought to have a Royal residence, and ch should be 
made for its regular occupation by a Royal Prince. We 
would buy one of the largest and best of the great Irish 
country houses and fit it up as a Royal residence at the 
public expense, and then offer it as a summer and 
autumn residence to the Duke and Duchess of York, 
with the understanding that it should be kept up by the 
nation, and a suitable allowance for entertainment—say, 





He goes on to touch a matter which we deal with below. 





£10,000 a year—put at the disposal of the Duke. It 
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would be easy enough to provide the necessary funds 
without any fresh burden on the Treasury, for the aboli- 
tion of the Viceroyalty would set free some £30,000 a 
year. We trust that this part of the scheme will be most 
seriously considered by the Government. It would be a 
thousand pities to abolish the Viceroyalty, and not to 
seize the opportunity for establishing a Royal residence in 
Ireland. We trust that the Government will shrink from 
neither task, and will without delay take in hand these 
items of the true Unionist policy for Ireland. What is 
the use of a majority of 152, if it is not employed wherever 
possible to put the Union upon a firm basis, and to render 
more difficult any future attewpt at the disintegration of 
the Empire ? 





DISINTEGRATING NATIONALISM. 


HE “ Omagh scandal” bids fair to take developments 

of grave magnitude, and of the highest instructive 
value. In view of the meeting to be held next Monday 
of the Anti-Parnellite Members of the new House of 
Commons, for the election of a Sessional chairman and 
other officials, Mr. Justin McCarthy, the past chairman, 
who seeks re-election, has issued a manifesto to the Irish 
people, dwelling solemnly on the evils of dissension in the 
National ranks in general, and the wickedness of Mr. 
Healy’s conduct in particular. To this denunciation, Mr. 
Healy has replied, with his usual spirit, in a lengthy letter 
of which the Times published a summary on Thursday, 
together with the text of Mr. McCarthy’s proclamation. 
These documents remind us, in a very interesting manner, 
of the steady increase, for a long time past, of the 
strain upon the bonds uniting Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
Dillon on one side, and Mr. Healy on the other, within 
a so-called National party. Thus, in Mr. McCarthy’s 
manifesto, it is pointed out that the iniquity of Omagh 
“is unhappily only the latest of a series of attacks on 
the unity and efficiency of the Irish party.” Elaborating 
this point, the official Freeman’s Journal observes that 
“the Chairman of the Irish party and its Committee have 
borne and forborne with Mr. Healy to an extent that has 
already seemed intolerable. Mr. Sexton,” it recalls, “ has 
forcibly declared that the squabbles and dissensions in the 
Irish party provoked by Mr. Healy made life intolerable 
and work useless for the members of the party.” The 
meekness under Healyite provocation, attributed by the 
Freeman to Mr. McCarthy and his loyal colleagues, does 
not seem to have been by any means incompatible with 
occasional and even frequent expressions of genuine feeling 
on the part of some of them. In his letter written and 
published this week, Mr. Healy quotes from a communica- 
tion which he addressed to Mr. McCarthy on June 29th 
last, containing the following assertion on his part :—“ An 
organised attempt led by prominent colleagues is now in 
progress to connect my name with suspicions and in- 
nuendoes of ‘conspiracy,’ ‘place-hunting,’ ‘ wrecking,’ 
‘ pledge-breaking,’ ‘ Keogh-and-Sadleirism,’ and so forth.” 
And having been asked to name a date for the Convention 
of delegates of North Louth (his own constituency), to 
settle the question of the Nationalist candidature there 
at the then impending Election, Mr. Healy declined to 
do so, preferring, as he said, “to leave it to those 
who daily assert my unworthiness to make any pro- 
vision most convenient to them for securing a ver- 
dict from the delegates, which would release me 
from further public responsibility.” It was in the 
frame of mind illustrated by the passages just cited, that 
Mr. Healy went down to the Omagh Convention on the 
fateful 8th of July, and took a leading part in the stirring 
scene, the reports of which were studied with interest and 
profit even by formerly Gladstonian electors in this 
country. It is very possible that those reports may have 
been a little over-coloured in some particulars. Mr. Heal 
attributes to Mr. McCarthy full knowledge that “the 
clandestine account of the proceedings ”—presumably 
that published in the Irish Times—*“ was a mere Parnellite 
concoction.” But it is of little moment how often abusive 
epithets were exchanged between Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Dillon, and whether or not the former gentleman used 
picturesque phrases such as the alleged appeal to the 
priests of Tyrone “to step in and prevent their people 
being sold to a lot of Englishmen.” The Times’ summary 
of Mr. Healy’s letter does not enable us to judge to what 
features of the clandestine report his repudiation extends. 





But it does show very clearly that, in essentials, the 
impression produced by that report was quite correct. The 
essential impression produced was not that there had been 
—if Mr. Healy’s allegations were well founded—any trans. 
action between the Anti-Parnellite leaders and the English 
Radicals to which the word “corrupt,” in its ordina 
sense, could be rightly applied, but that for the mutual] 
convenience of both parties a bargain had been agreed to 
under which the representation of several constituencies 
in Tyrone and Derry was to be practically settled in 
advance without consultation with the electors of those 
constituencies. And a charge to that effect is restated 
and emphasised in Mr. Healy’s latest letter. “Under 
the Blake compact,” he says, “‘no delegates to the Tyrone 
Convention were summoned from North Tyrone, which 
you knew could be carried, while scores of delegates were 
brought from South Tyrone, which you knew could not, 
to affect the choice of Mid Tyrone, and no pretence ofa 
selection for South Tyrone was attempted. Your con. 
trivance was that the Solicitor-General of the Liberal 
Government should get North Tyrone, and that at any 
rate a Nationalist convention to decide on a candidate 
should not be called. This transaction,’ he proceeds, 
“T shall regard as a perpetual stigma upon its authors, 
and an utter breach of faith with the Irish party, by whose 
authority your Committee purported to act. Accordingly, 
at a private meeting of delegates, I denounced the arrange. 
ment.” Precisely; that is what most of us understood. 
And what we want to know is what Mr. Justin McCarthy 
means when he says in his manifesto, to which Mr, 
Healy’s letter is the reply, not only that “had the 
charges been founded,” it would have been “ an act of 
treason to the party and to the cause,” on Mr. Healy’s 
part to make them as and when he did, but that “the 
charges are absolutely unfounded and untrue,—grossly 
and ludicrously untrue.” Does Mr. McCarthy mean that 
there was no transaction about the Tyrone and Derry 
seats between Mr. Blake and Mr. Ellis, to which:the Com- 
mittee of the Anti-Parnellite party agreed, but of which 
it was intended to keep all knowledge from the Nationalist 
voters? Is he able to say that the Convention was not 
packed in the manner indicated by Mr. Healy with a view 
to securing the fulfilment of that bargain? These, we take 
it, are questions which Mr. McCarthy will be expected by 
many besides Mr. Healy to clear up fully at the meeting 
of the party next Monday. Unless he can clear up these 
questions in a straightforward and satisfactory manner, 
it will be useless for him to renew the vague denunciations 
in his manifesto of Mr. Healy’s “attacks on the unity 
and efficiency of the Irish party.” Mr. Healy’s style of 
warfare is often in the highest degree objectionable. But 
there are two things which it is necessary to remember,— 
first, that his reputation for truthfulness is good even 
among English politicians who are most averse to his aims 
and methods; and secondly, that he is understood to have 
a large following, especially among the younger Irish 
priests. In these circumstances, Mr. McCarthy may take 
it that, so far as English public opinion is concerned, 
Mr. Healy’s allegations will require not a general 
denial, but specific refutation, to discredit them, and we 
believe that the same is largely the case with regard to 
Irish opinion. 

It is not very clear to what issue Mr. McCarthy’s 
manifesto was intended to point. After reprobating Mr. 
Healy’s action at the Omagh Convention as “ disloyal to 
the party,” and “as a breach of the ordinary code of 
honour and discipline essential to the existence of every 
political organisation,” Mr. McCarthy refers to it as “ un- 
happily only the latest of a series of attacks on the unity 
and efficiency of the Irish party,” and utters the mild 
aspiration, “ Let us endeavour that it shall be the last.” 
But he does not indicate whether the success of that 
endeavour is to be looked for in the regeneration, or in the 
political extinction, of Mr. Healy. The former result, in 
view of Mr. Healy’s rebellious and impenitent reply, does 
not seem probable. The latter, for the reasons above 
indicated, seems almost equally unlikely, unless Mr. 
McCarthy is able to substantiate his statement that Mr. 
Healy’s charges as to the Tyrone and Derry bargain are 
untrue. Failing such an issue, it seems most probable 
that we shall witness a new starting point of division in the 
Nationalist forces. In this connection a forecast of much 
interest is contained in a communication to the Times 
from a Nationalist correspondent, He states that Mr. 
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’s following has been strengthened during the last 
ag ee and hat of the Anti-Parnellite Members of 
the new House of Commons twenty-eight will give him 
their support, as against thirty adherents of Mr. Dillon’s, 
the remaining Members being for the present neutral in 
the disputes between the two leaders. With the sense 
of this increased Parliamentary backing, and of the 
approval of “ several of the Roman Catholic prelates in 
the land, and of a very large proportion of the Roman 
Catholic clergy,” Mr. Healy, we are told, intends to 
submit to the newly elected Nationalist Members “a 
somewhat new programme,—the substitution of repeal of 
«he Union for the Gladstonian Home-rule Bill” (which ?) 
‘ag the end and aim of the party.” Should he not obtain 
the immediate adoption of his “somewhat new pro- 
gramme” by a majority of the Anti-Parnellite Members 
at the party caucus, Mr. Healy, nothing discouraged, will 
introduce a Repeal Bill into Parliament on his own 
responsibility, thereby placing the opposing Nationalists 
“in the predicament of voting against ‘ Repeal,’ and 
choosing between that form of Home-rule and their 
alliance with the Liberal Opposition.” We can see 
nothing inherently improbable in this anticipation. It 
having now been conclusively demonstrated that the 
English people are resolutely opposed to giving Ireland 
a technically subordinate Parliament, what reason is 
there why an Irish politician, bidding for popular 
support in his own country, should not raise afresh 
the cry for a return to the plan of an independent 
Parliament in Dublin? It is not more unlikely 
to be granted, Mr. Healy may plausibly maintain, than 
Gladstonian Home-rule in either of its forms, and if it 
could be got it would be far more worth having. And 
to himself he may argue that though there was never the 
least chance of carrying Repeal in O’Connell’s time, that 
fact did not prevent O’Connell from pushing an agitation 
for it to grave lengths, and from obtaining, up to a certain 
point, enormous popularity by his advocacy of it. Mr. 
Healy, it is true, is not quite O’Connell, nor has he, if he 
now takes up Repeal, quite the record of success which 
O'Connell had behind him when he entered upon that 
campaign. But Mr. Healy has worked very hard at 
the popular side of the Land Question, which he 
understands proverbially well; he is undoubtedly clever 
as well as ambitious; and he may think himself able 
to avoid O’Connell’s mistakes. It is quite conceiv- 
able that if he played his cards well he might absorb 
the Parnellite party, and become for a time the un- 
doubted leader of the Nationalist movement in Ireland. 
Happily, we can afford to await the issue of any such 
enterprise on his part with entire equanimity. The 
Unionist majority in the House of Commons is strong 
enough to deal with all necessary firmness with Irish dis- 
content, whatever forms it may take, and also to work at 
the same. time with resolute sympathy, on such lines as 
we indicated a fortnight ago, for the gradual but steady 
removal of the causes of that discontent. And, also happily, 
the latest fissiparous development of Irish Nationalism 
cannot fail to strengthen here, even among obstinate Home- 
rulers, the effect produced by the “ incident of Omagh” at 
the recent polls. 





THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A BISHOP. 


+ age translation of the Bishop of Rochester to Win- 
chester was almost a foregone conclusion save for 
one thing. His antecedents had marked him out for the 
post provided that his health permitted him to accept it. 
His own account of his condition is conclusive upon this 
point. The duties that try him most are duties which 
have special claims upon a Bishop whose diocese embraces 
South London. They are duties that have to be done in 
theevening. This fact is in itself a remarkable testimony 
to the change which of late years has come over the 
episcopal office. Within living memory a Bishop had no 
duties after dinner except such as belonged to him in the 
capacity of host or guest. He arranged his day as it 
pleased him, and like most men who have the apportionment 
of their time at their own disposal, he took his work in 
the morning and his play in the evening. It was the 
business of those who wanted his services to take 
them when they were to be had. Now the evening has 
been added to the working hours of the day; indeed, 
Wherever there is a large working-class population, the 





evening has become the busiest part of the day. Only 
by this means, says Bishop Davidson in his letter to his 
Archdeacons, “can our multiplying Confirmations take 
their proper place in the life of each parish; at no other 
hour can gatherings, great and small, of working men and 
women, be appropriately held.” In a rural diocese, this 
need is much less felt. 

This is not the only change which time and circumstance 
have made in the conception of episcopal duty. Though 
the Church of England is still the Church as by law 
established, a secular function to which much importance 
was once attached has now become nearly extinct. 
Attendance in the House of Lords is now not expected 
of a Bishop unless he is acting in his turn as chaplain, or 
there is some ecclesiastical question before the House. 
Indeed, the politics of a Bishop are now almost an un- 
known quantity. Scarcely more than two generations ago, 
Bishop Phillpotts’ early fame was mainly due to his 
speeches in Parliament ; his ecclesiastical eminence came 
in his old age. To-day, if a Bishop were only known by 
the traces he leaves in Hansard, he would scarcely be 
known at all. This is very far from being an unmixed 
good. There is always need for the introduction into 
politics of higher considerations than always find favour 
with statesmen; and the debates in the Upper House 
derived more than a momentary gain of interest from the 
speeches of a Wilberforce, a Thirlwall, ora Magee. But 
the change was inevitable. The mere increase of a Bishop’s 
proper work, coupled as it has been with a diminution of 
his original income, leaves him neither time nor money to 
devote to the discharge of Parliamentary duties. And, 
on the whole, the change has been beneficial as well as. 
inevitable. It is one of the not infrequent instances in 
which we have to balance many small gains against one 
considerable loss. 

What then, it may be asked, are the qualifications that 
most fit a man for the Episcopal office? It is a ques- 
tion to which no adequate answer can be given, because it 
is hardly possible that the qualifications in question should 
be united in one man. The Church will be fortunate if 
they are all found at the same time on the Episcopal 
bench, It used to be thought that it was very important 
for a Bishop to be an eloquent preacher; and perhaps, 
when sermons were fewer and Bishops more rarely seen in 
the pulpit, it was unfortunate if the conjunction called 
forth nothing to enlist the hearer’s attention. Now, how- 
ever, that good preaching—of a kind—is - omparatively 
common, and that Bishops draw no larger congregations 
than an ordinary clergyman, the case is different. Those 
who have the choice of Bishops are now more inclined to 
give the first place in their list of requirements to 
administrative ability. A Bishop is the Engineer-in- 
Chief of a great living machine, and if he has not the 
power to guide and direct it, there will be a huge waste of 
power. That is true; the diocesan apparatus will work 
well or ill, according as a strong or a weak, an active or 
an indolent man has the control of it. It is a truth, 
however, that needs careful guarding, if it is not to lead to 
the multiplication of mere routine Bishops. The analogy 
with the machine breaks down in one particular. In a 
diocese the parts of the machine are made of flesh and 
blood, and a Bishop who has the faculty of inspiring his 
clergy, of bringing out their best side, of enlisting them in 
his own work, and stimulating them to find fresh work for 
themselves, of raising them above their natural level, of 
leading them to look at their office in a new and higher 
light, will have a kind of administrative ability which will 
make him worth a dozen men who can answer letters 
punctually, and never forget an appointment. 

What may almost be called a new field of industry has 
been opened for Bishops in their Diocesan Conferences. 
Formerly the opportunities which a Bishop enjoyed for 
speaking his mind were few in number. He delivered a 
charge to his clergy at his triennial visitation, but in the 
interval he usually, except in times of unusual excitement, 
kept his opinions to himself. Now he meets both clergy 
and laity every year at the Diocesan Conference and usually 
occupies a considerable part of its sittings with his own 
observations. Now and again, we can well believe, the 
speakers who find the time allotted to them all too 
short for what they have, or at least wish, to say, fret 
somewhat under the Episcopal utterances. They are of 
opinion that the final cause of a Diocesan Conference is to 
acquaint the Bishop with their views, rather than to put 
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them in possession of his. But, speaking generally, the 
interest of these gatherings is certainly increased by the 
large part the Bishops play in them. Their utterances 
may not be invariably wise, but, with rare exceptions, they 
are the utterances of men who have at least wider oppor- 
tunities of observation and comparison than ordinarily 
fall to the lot of either clergy or laity. A Bishop cannot 
be a recluse, and though he may be inclined to isolate him- 


self from men not of his own way of thinking, this is. 


becoming a very rare characteristic. The High Church 
Bishop who sees only High Churchmen, or the Low Church 
Bishop who sees only Low Churchmen, now scarcely exists, 
and though the mutual intercourse of people who differ 
greatly from one another on subjects in which each takes 
a strong and personal interest, may do nothing to bring 
them together, it seldom fails to soften the antagonism 
which it cannot destroy. It is something to come to see 
that your theological opponeuts are human beings; that 
they have the same virtues and the same faults as your- 
self; that, however far apart your schemes of work 
may be, there is a similarity in the motives which 
prompt them, in the obstacles which impede them, in 
the rewards which await them. We had an example of 
the change which this discovery works in a man, in the 
late Bishop of Winchester. From first to last he was an 
Evangelical, but his attitude towards the High Church 
party underwent a marked change in the course of his 
Episcopate. In the end he became one of the most 
tolerant of Bishops, and this, so far as we know, without 
any substantial change in his own views. 

This tolerance, we are inclined to say, is, in the present 
condition of the Church of England, the greatest and the 
hardest to cultivate of all the Episcopal virtues. The 
tolerance of indifference, the tolerance that comes simply 
from kindliness of heart, the tolerance that is born of 
mere calculation, are to be met with more or less often. 
But the tolerance that is compatible with strong personal 
convictions, that has its origin in the man’s power of recog- 
nising fundamental likeness beneath outward unlikeness, 
that can realise that roads which seem at starting to point 
in opposite directions may lead to the same goal, is a much 
rarer virtue. It is all the more rare because, though so 
essential in the Church of England at the present time, 
and in present circumstances, it is not a virtue for all 
times or in all circumstances. We can imagine a con- 
dition of things in which the temper of mind we admire 
in an English Bishop would rightly be regarded as a 
proof of indifference to truth. So perhaps thought the 
servants in the Parable when they were bidden to let 
the tares and the wheat grow together until the harvest. 
The householder thought differently. He took remote as 
well as near consequences into account, and determined 
that the disadvantages of tolerance were less than the 
disadvantages of action on imperfect observation. Tares 
and wheat in the moral field are. not immediately dis- 
tinguishable; each sometimes wears the semblance of the 
other. It is one of the greatest benefits of an Estab- 
lished Church that it prevents action on imperfect 
observation. Men are irritated by the presence of doc- 
trines or practices which they dislike, and in a volun- 
tary society they might think themselves bound to drive 
them out. It may be indeed that a voluntary society 
could not do otherwise, that it could not secure the 
respect and obedience of its members without taking 
measures to protect them from attack. This is just what 
an Established Church is able to do without loss of char- 
acter. It is, if you like to call it so, a medley. There are 
in it men who are nearer to some that are without, than 
they are to some that are within,—High Churchmen who 
have more sympathy with Roman Catholics than with 
Evangelicals, Evangelicals who would feel more at home 
ina dissenting chapel than in a Ritualist church. The 
status of Establishment throws its shield impartially over 
all, and one function of a Bishop is to translate this 
impartiality into sympathy, to appreciate the good desires 
that are trying to find expression in such various and con- 
flicting ways, and to realise that we live in an age of 
experiment, to which the argument of Gamaliel is the 
only one that is universally applicable. 





THE REFORM OF COMPANY LAW. 


f Nears Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to 
inquire into the necessity for amending the various 
Acts relating to the formation and conduct of limited 





liability Companies, has published a Report and appended 
a draft Bill. The question which the Committee wag 
assembled to discuss was one which, though unattractive 
enough to the ordinary student of superficial politics, hag 
an importance far greater than is usually recognised. [It 
is difficult to exaggerate the benefit that would be con. 
ferred on all classes and the access of stability and 
endurance that would be imparted to our social and 
commercial system, by the discovery of any device that 
would ensure for the investor a reasonable amount of 
protection against the snares that are laid about his 
feet by the promoter of joint-stock Companies. The 
savings of the once thriftless working man are being 
heaped up in the Post-Office Savings-Bank at a rate 
which must be almost alarming to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for it is evident that if the present condition 
of the money market continues, it will be impossible to go 
on giving 24 per cent. to depositors, and if the rate of 
interest is reduced to 2 per cent., thrift will be seriously 
discouraged, unless some more remunerative outlet can be 
discovered for the savings of labour. The joint-stock 
system, if only the practical results of its working were 
more satisfactory, would exactly fit the gap, and would, 
moreover, exert an invaluable influence by turning the 
labourer into a capitalist, and so narrowing the gulf 
between the two chief forces of production which was 
dug by slipshod economic writers, and has been made 
wider and deeper by Socialist agitators. 

Unfortunately, however, such a scheme of drastic con- 
structive reform as is required could hardly be expected 
from a Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade, 
and our hopes of fruitful results from the cogitations of 
this body were not raised when we saw that it was very 
strongly leavened with lawyers. For the legal mind is 
naturally directed by the circumstances of its training, 
not to the prevention of fraud, but to the construction 
of an elaborate machinery by which fraud, having been 
committed, may be detected and, after due litigation, 
punished ; and it is apt to forget that though justice 
may ultimately score an abstract triumph, the defrauded 
shareholders often have but little material cause to be 
grateful for its belated interference,—et tu, victria provincia, 
ploras. It is not surprising, then, to find that the Report 
opens with a sort of self-denying ordinance, calling atten- 
tion to the limits of legislative interference in this matter. 
It points out that “the legislature cannot supply people 
with prudence, judgment, or business habits,” and that 
“the majority of Companies are honestly formed for 
carrying on a legitimate, though it may be speculative, 
enterprise or business, and the business is conducted 
with honesty and reasonable ability and judgment.” 
This is very gratifying, but hardly convinces us that 
therefore the fraudulent minority is to be tenderly 
handled. The majority of men are happily free from 
homicidal cravings, but we hang murderers for all 
that. Nor is the fact that the amount of money invested, 
and that the number of investors, are enormous, ard 
that “ the capital embarked in English companies exceeds 
that represented by French and German Companies to- 
gether by at least £315,000,000,” particularly pertinent as 
an argument in favour of legislative timidity. A bridge 
that is used by thousands of passengers is all the more 
in need of being made strong. But if lawyers confess 
themselves powerless to make fraudulent company-pro- 
moting difficult and dangerous, without at the same time 
clogging the wheels of legitimate commercial enterprise, 
the next Departmental Committee had better inquire into 
the possibility of amending the legal profession. 

These self-imposed limits have very seriously hampered 
the Committee in their task, and have had the result of 
making their Report and draft-Bill a mere piece of 
tinkering, very skilful and effective as far as it goes, 
but going a lamentably short way. For instance, we 
are surprised at the outset to find that “the question 
whether there is any deficiency in the criminal law which 
requires amendment has not been brought before your 
Committee or discussed by them. They therefore express 
no opinion upon it.” We can only wonder whether the 
Committee ever gave any attention to the perusal of a 
Report, issued some six months ago by the Board of Trade 
on the working of the Companies (Winding-up) Act; 
plenty of instances were there given of gross misrepre- 
sentation and fraud, which were, unfortunately, beyond 





the ken of the criminal law. However, investors must 
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at they get, and be thankful. The most im- 
oi gr H nat the Committee really plucks up its 
cine to smother, is the habit common in over-optimistic 
directors of going to allotment and starting business, 
when the subscriptions received have been so small that 
the concern is doomed to die presently of atrophy. It is 
recommended “that a minimum subscription on which 
the directors will proceed to allotment be prescribed 
by the articles or memorandum, and named in the pro- 
spectus,” and that no Company be allowed to make an 
actual start in life until the prescribed amount has been 
subscribed, and a certain proportion paid up. This is a 
very useful provision, or will be if it is not evaded; but 
the present unsatisfactory system by which the auditors, 
who are meant to act as a check on the directors in the 
interests of the shareholders, are actually the nominees, 
to all intents and purposes, of the Board, does not tend to 
ensure the rigid scrutiny which is required in such 
a matter, and this is another point which the Committee is 
too modest to tackle. The investing public, however, is 
to be given some chance of learning in future how much 
they are actually to give for the property acquired, and 
how much of their money is to be given away to inter- 
mediary vendors and middlemen. The Committee pro- 
poses to “ strip the mask off the nominal vendor,” and 
to insist that clear information is to be given as to 
the party or parties to whom the price paid is to 
be handed, the amount of the real purchase-price, and 
of the attendant expenses, and the exact sum that will be 
available for working capital. An endeavour is also to be 
made to*give the first statutory meeting some practical 
utility ; a full report on the position and prospects of the 
the Company, signed by the directors and auditors, is to 
be laid before the shareholders, and discussion will be 
invited. It is easy to foresee that this meeting will merely 
provide an occasion for Directorial rhodomontade, and that 
the prospectus will only be hashed up again, garnished 
with further rhetorical decoration. What is wanted at 
this stage is a report on the Company’s Y pvape- by an 
entirely independent authority, who should be above all 
suspicion of interest in the matter. A public official alone 
is qualified to make this inspection, and to assure the 
shareholders that, whether their enterprise turns out well 
or ill, it shall not fail owing to misrepresentation of its 
position from the first. But this of course would be State 
interference, which is tolerated in matters of drainage and 
education, but cannot be admitted when the question is 
one of commercial honesty. 

We have touched on the most important points of the 
Report. Beyond these there are useful provisions for the 
registration of all mortgages and floating charges, and for 
the disclosure of certain definite facts in all prospectuses. 
But the Committee confesses itself unable to deal with 
two very crucial questions,—the restrictions which ought 
to be placed on the power of a Company to mortgage its 
property, and the “principles and conditions on which 
revenue may be divided as profit.” Altogether, the 
Report is a well-intentioned document; but the Com- 
mittee have approached their subject in a spirit so timid, 
and have hedged their efforts about with so many 
restrictions and caveats, that the practical results of their 
labours are likely to be disappointing. 








THE IDEAL BOY AND THE REAL. 

HERE is something truly pathetic in the thought of the 
kind-hearted and scientifically minded naturalist who 
writes books about country pastimes for boys, such as that 
by Mr. Anderson Graham, just published by Longmans. We 
say pathetic advisedly. It is always pathetic to find, when 
an ideal creature is compared with the real, that the real is 
either as totally different as the Polar regions from the 
Tropics, or else looks like a malignant caricature,—the dis- 
torted and burlesque points of resemblance making the con- 
trast all the more cruel. The writers on boyish pastimes may 
in their hearts consider the boy as a being occasionally capable 
of passion and error; but as a rule he appears in their books 
as a person “ever delicately marching” through a whole 
series of arts and crafts with the utmost moderation and 


dexterity. He never takes more than one egg out of the. 


nest for fear that the bird will desert. He puts his hand 
in 80 neatly, and climbs the tree so skilfully, that not a 
twig is displaced, and the mother-bird watching from the 








neighbouring hawthorn, is rather pleased than otherwise 
by his visit. When he is coming down, he does not peel the 
lichen and moss off the bark in handfuls by the agonised 
pressure of his waistcoat against the trunk, in his swift and 
dusty descent; nor does the band of his breeches catch in a 
small bough till it breaks with the weight. Instead, he 
comes down hand over hand, ‘always making sure of a firm 
hold with the leading foot before the foot behind is dis- 
placed.’ On aquatic expeditions, the boy of the book is no 
less of a marvei in the sober security of his behaviour. If 
he wants to cross a stream, he does not trample heavily back- 
wards and forwards three or four times in the muddiest and 
broadest place. He springs lightly from stone to stone 
without noise. If he wants to tickle trout, he steals on tip- 
toe to the bank, and without first heaving in a dozen or so of 
large stones so as to give the maximum of splash. Again, 
the book-boy does not forget to tuck up his sleeves to the 
elbow. When the book-boy makes a trap for birds it falls when 
it is wanted to fall, and if he keeps as what are called minor 
pets, two badgers, an owl, a lark, half-a-dozen rabbits, and an 
eel, he tends them with all the method and zeal of the Royal 
Zoological Society’s servants. Their cages are never dirty; 
they are never left without water; they never know what it is 
to be crammed two days in the week in succession, and starved 
for the other five ; and they are never teased to make a holiday 
pass more agreeably. The book-boy is simply incapable of 
saying to a friend, “ Will you give me your pistol if I let you 
stir up the old owl with a stick; you don’t know what a wax 
the old beast *ll get into.” The book-boy is, in fact, as we 
have suggested, a mixture of the sympathetic naturalist and 
the accomplished artisan. He turns from studying the habits 
of the kestrel or the greyling to the construction of a patent 
rabbit-hutch, or a temporary rat-cage. ‘A few simple direc- 
tions ”—directions which read like the integral calculus to the 
grown man—are nothing in his sight, and with the greatest 
possible ease he can first draw you a section of a “ rabbit-hole 
and bolt-hole,” and then proceed to catch the rabbit and teach 
it to dine out of, and not off, his hand. Such is the boy as he 
appears from the books on boyish sports. 


Alas, non sic notus Achilles! The boys we have known 
have been very different. They have been anything but 
kind-hearted naturalists. Their hearts may have been in 
the right place, and probably were, but the abstract desire 
not to disturb the old bird has not prevented them 
from clutching at the side of the nest in their descent. 
They keep minor pets, but it is difficult to know which 
offers the more appalling prospect for the pet, neglect 
or attention. Again, the real boy is anything but a deft 
mechanic, As far as we have observed, he is more of a sur- 
geon, at least, the matter which is subdued to his art is 
generally the flesh of himself and his companions. The real 
boy may set about making a cage for a badger, but he gene- 
rally desists before even the bars are shaped, because the 
bandages on fingers and thumbs have made the further 
manipulation of chisel, axe, saw, and plane difficult—nay, im- 
possible. In fact, the badger-cage from a few simple hints, 
generally ends in an inverted packing-case, on which are 
piled large stones because of the exceeding strength and 
ingenuity of badgers in the matter of getting out. Again the 
real boy, the boy that we remember thirty or forty years ago, 
and the boy we see to-day, shows little or none of the instincts 
of the true fisherman and poacher. He shouts and screams and 
dances on the bank, he splashes as much as he can, and he is 
likely, if he does not pull out the line every three minutes to 
see if there is anything on it, to convert the float into a target 
and pelt it with stones, content with the discovery that it does 
almost as well as a bottle. The difference between the real 
boy and the book-boy is capitally displayed in the frontis- 
piece of “Country Pastimes for Boys,” the work which we 
have mentioned above. We see there a boy in a shapely straw 
hat, whose trousers are neatly and thoroughly turned up, and 
whose feet are clearly quite dry, walking with firm and well 
directed steps along the stepping-stones in the brook. His 
pockets are evidently filled with well selected “specimens,” 
and in his arms he holds with a care and precision that 
might become the Regius Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Oxford, a large owl. The boy carries him so 
firmly and yet so gently, that the owl is evidently quite 
delighted with his mount. There is on his face something 
which seems to promise the remark of the old French 
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gentleman at his wife’s funeral,—“Je pense que cette 
petite promenade m’a fait beaucoup de bien.” But even 
if the owl does not go so far as this, and maintains 
an attitude of philosophic doubt as to the proceedings by 
which he has been conveyed from his hollow in the tree, he is 
clearly suffering no inconvenience. The picture is entitled 
“ Heavy Laden.” We feel that just outside the page and on 
the opposite bank of the stream waits a fond parent or 
kind uncle, who, after tethering ‘‘ our feathered friend,” as 


he will, of course, describe the owl, with a bit of whip-cord: 


tied in a series of knots as knowing as those which Ulysses 
used in the land of the Pheacians, will run over the 
specimens in Edmund’s pocket and name them out of 
““On the Wing,” ‘ British Insects,” and ‘‘ Ponds and 
Puddles, and their Inhabitants.” “This,” will say the parent 
or uncle, “is the fresh-water crayfish, but why it has only 
three claws on the right side I am not sure, unless, indeed, 
the poor creature met with an accident before it came into 
our possession; this is the common mussel; this a somewhat 
rare form of dragon-fly, right wing slightly damaged; this is 
a variety of the vole, and not, as you no doubt supposed, a shrew- 
mouse. The insects, I think, we had better give at once to 
our friend the owl, for I promised your dear mother that we 
would not bring back anything of a crawly nature from our 
ramble.” 


Can any parent or uncle say that this depicts the real 
case? Can he put his hand upon his heart and declare 
that when Tommy comes back “heavy laden” it is in such 
guise as we have described? A very different picture rises 
before our eyes, when the Edmund of the book gives place to 
the Tommy of reality. The brook gleams in the sunlight as 
before, and as before the water ripples against the moss- 
covered sides of the stepping-stones. But Tommy is not on 
them. He is splashing through the water intent upon an 
experiment in hydrostatics—can a man splash water twice as 
high as his own head ?—and soothed with the delightful 
sound made by walking in boots completely full of water. 
Edmund treads with care and precision. Tommy does not. 
He rolls along like a Dutch fishing-boat in a gale of wind, 
and as he lurches and plunges along the smooth and slippery 
bottom of the stream, every step looks as if it must be the 
last. There is something in his pockets in the way of speci- 
mens, but specimens of what? His trousers are not tucked 
up, or rather, one is quite down and the other has half a reef 
in it, a recollection of an act of legerdemain which he tried to 
accomplish as he came headlong down the drive two hours 
ago. In Tommy’s arms is an owl; but, oh how changed from 
the owl we have described above! It is impaled against 
Tommy’s waistcoat by his left arm. Originally it was 
buttoned inside his coat, but it has half-struggled out, and 
is biting savagely at Tommy’s fingers whenever they come 
near. In the book-picture the parent or uncle on the 
bank awaited with satisfaction the advent of the specimens. 
Here no such satisfaction is visible. Instead, the father is 
gesticulating wildly on the bank. ‘I say, look out there, 
Tommy! Take care what you’re doing with the poor bird,— 
don’t you see you're killing it? No, don’t drop it, you idiot, 
or it'll be drowned; stick to it! If you’re not sharp it’ll be 
smothered. Now you're choking it. That’s worse. Oh, do 
be more careful! Hurry! What’s the good of trying to tame 
an owl in mid-stream, and when the poor thing’s dead with 
fright? Bring it here, I say!” When Tommy and the owl 
get to the bank, and the question has been decided whether the 
poor bird ought not at once to be put out of its misery, Tommy 
begins to get his specimens named. From pockets swollen to 
the size of panniers he produces a vast collection of wet rub- 
bish. “Isn’t this a very rare stone, father?” and then is pro- 
duced a rock of the size of the chunk of Old Red Sandstone 
which broke up the Geological Society upon the Stanislaus. 
When he has heard an unfavourable verdict, softened so as 
to spare his feelings as much as possible, he proceeds to pro- 
duce “a splendid crystal, which I should like you to have: 
because it’s the best I ever found.” Alas! it is very wet, very 
big, very dirty, and has but the very faintest suggestion of 
crystallisation at one corner. When this geological crown 
has been put aside, there emerges a dead newt. “I think it 
could be revived all right if you would give it some of that 
stuff you gave the garden-boy when he fell off the roof of the 
shed. Sal something, wasn’t it?” Next come three partially 
smashed, hard-set blackbird’s eggs,—a hideous mash of shell 





and unfledged birds. Then two or three sticklebacks, and a 
mixed lot of paper, candle-ends, and string, and a peg-top ang 
catapult. Then there is a pause, followed by, “Oh, I’ve 
forgotten my knife! I must have lost it in the tree. Wij 
you come back and help look? I did as you always told 
me,—that is, to have both hands free when I climbed, and go 
I opened both blades and held it between my teeth. I think 
I must have dropped it when the owl hooted at me. | 
wasn’t expecting it just then. I remember I called out 
something to keep him quiet.” When you say that Tommy 
cannot go back for the knife, or anywhere buat home to get 
dry things, Tommy looks like a martyr for two minutes, 
and then suddenly brightens and says that he believes it’s al] 
right after all, and that he left his knife at home. “But 
you said you had it in your mouth!” “ Yes, but it must have 
been your knife; don’t you remember I asked you for it just 
before I went across to the old tree?” So ends a practical 
day devoted to the country pastimes of boys. 


Bat we must not leave the book before us without noting 
that it is in reality an excellent account of country pastimes, 
written in a healthy, manly vein, and evidently by a person 
who knows what boys really are. The subject makes hig 
work take a form which suggests Edmund the correct, but 
clearly Tommy the incorrigible is not unknown or unsym.- 
pathised with. Says our author in his preface, “ While elder 
people are content merely to watch the natural habits of 
birds and beasts, it is certain that the average boy desires to 
catch and handle them.” It is indeed. The work before us 
contains instructions which are intended to make this catching 
and handling as little cruel as may be. We hope they may 
prove successful. 





ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 

YHERE are qualities which seem to be contagious, and 
qualities which we should at the first glance imagine 

to be absolutely free from any contagious character. For 
instance, the disposition to enthusiasm is certainly contagious, 
and on the other hand the disposition to wander into trains 
of association that lead you from the urgency of the present 
moment into dreams far removed from that urgency, would 
be generally supposed to be a strictly individual trait, which 
would be as little catching as sobriety or industry. Yet we 
do not know that absent-mindedness may not be contagious. 
Bishop Butler once turned suddenly to his secretary and 
asked him if he did not think it possible that Corporations, 
like individuals, might suddenly be struck with madness. 
And assuredly we sometimes see actions which look like the 
sudden affliction of considerable bodies of men with some- 
thing like inconceivable absent-mindedness, if not madness. 
Consider the incident reported the other day from West Mon- 
mouthshire, that when Sir William Harcourt, escaping from 
the great reverse of Derby to his refuge in West Monmouth- 
shire, entered the hall where he was to address an audience, 
that large body of Welshmen suddenly rose and began singing, 
“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, lead thou 
me on.” How astonished Sir William Harcourt, who is 
nothing if not full of presence of mind, must have been. 
The “Celtic fringe,” whatever else they are, are certainly 
not disposed to blasphemous jokes. He must have felt that 
to think of him as the “kindly light” which amid “ the 
encircling gloom” of English political disasters, was to 
lead rather wandering and wayward Welshmen “o’er moor 
and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till the night was gone,” 
was one of the quaintest conceptions that ever entered a 
dreamy political mind. We almost wonder that he could 
even keep his countenance. Sir William Harcourt as light 
struggling through a cloud,—nay, as a semi-spiritual light 
struggling through a cloud,—is perhaps the most gro- 
tesque imagination which ever entered the mind of man; 
and yet it is quite inconceivable that any Welsh assembly 
should have put it forward as a grim joke. We suppose 
that they were really full of sorrow at the disasters 
daily reported from England, and that with a dreamy and 
vague-minded seriousness which seems often to pervade 
Celtic assemblies, they really wandered into the most 
delirious mood of inappropriate fancy which ever carried a 
large audience off its feet. We would give something to 
know how the mind of one of the keenest and wittiest of 
modern public men was affected by that astounding vagary 
of his future constituents. Did he feel inclined to ask, with 
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gomething like Bishop Batler’s speculative curiosity, whether 
a constituency might not suddenly lose its head? Or did it 
secur to him that the habit of musing on Disestablishment, 
might perhaps tend to disestablish the reason itself in 
fanatically minded men? At any rate, a sort of wildly 
absent-minded dreaminess is the only explanation we can 
suggest, that is not deliberately blasphemons, of the sudden 
obsession of the minds of these Welsh politicians by Cardinal 
Newman’s perfectly inappropriate, wistful,and pathetic hymn. 
Some strange glimmer of mysterious hope must have possessed 
them as they caught their breath and indulged in the singular 
illusion that Sir William Harcourt was for them a symbol of 
moonlight or of dawn. It must have been quite the first time, 
we imagine, that that witty and razor-like intelligence had 
ever been regarded as a struggling ray of that spiritual sun 
which “rises from the azure sea, like breathings of eternity.” 
We cannot remember any other instance of a political delirium 


50 unique. 

Nevertheless, it was a fair specimen of the type of all absent- 
mindedness. For when we speak of absent-mindedness, we 
use a vague and necessarily rather relative than absolute 
term. Even the philosopher mentioned by Plato, who had 
his eyes so ardently fixed upon the stars that in walking the 
earth he fell into a well, had not all his mind absent. His 
mind was in his eyes, though it was not regardful of his feet. 
The absent-minded man who was said to have boiled his 
watch in the saucepan while he gravely held the egg in his 
hand, was perfectly aware of what he intended to do, though 
he substituted his watch for his egg, and his egg for 
his watch. The Welsh audience who saluted Sir William 
Harcourt as a ray of kindly light, were only permitting 
their minds to wander from a descendant of the Plan- 
tagenets whose performances in the House of Commons 
had filled them with a sort of dreamy hope to that kindred 
region of spiritual promise in which the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. It was for most of us 
a rather incongruous sort of moral association. Sir William 
Harcourt’s presence does not usually suggest the distant 
light upon the Delectable Mountains. But that only shows 
how quickly the mind that is in the habit of travelling far, 
glances from terrestrial to celestial scenery. It is of the 
very essence of absent-mindedness to take its impulse from 
the least commonplace of all the associations with which the 
present scene is fraught. An absent-minded man seems to 
be drawn away by what a practical-minded man would call 
the weakest of all the threads of association, rather than the 
strongest. The practical-minded man walking in the dark 
is chiefly concerned with the indications that tell him where 
he can safely plant his foot n2xt. The absent-minded man is 
thinking of the feeble light which reaches him from the star- 
lit sky. His dream is more fascinating to him than even his 
wish to keep the safe path. The association which promises 
him the most complete change of mental surroundings is even 
more attractive than the association which warns him of the 
danger of making a false step. That is a type of what occurs 
to almost all absent-minded men. The imaginative clues 
have more interest for them than the practical clues. It is 
the gossamer threads which invite them to follow the lead 
they give, and the strong chains or coils of earthly interest 
from which their mind eagerly escapes. 


But there is also another kind of absent-mindedness which 
is not due to the following out of any clue at all, but to the 
sudden eclipse of the mind by a sort of cloud that obscures 
everything, and shuts out not merely the most practically 
weighty of the associations with the subject before it, but 
all associations connected with it, and wraps it up in a 
sort of dwam. The oculists tell us that there is in the eye 
itself a punctum caecum, or blind point, which is not sus- 
ceptible of vision, a point which, if it is fixed on an object, is 
as incapable of conveying any visual impression to the brain, 
asif it were devoid of all organisation. Well, sucha point there 
1s, too,in the mind. In certain conditions you do not observe, 
you do not reflect, you do not imagine, you do not will. You 
simply become dead for the moment to all the impressions 
which usually make up the story of your life. It is by no 
means true, however, that men who are liable to this kind of 
absent-mindedness are less active-minded than those who are 
attracted by all sorts of filmy associations to wilder excur- 
sions of fancy. This cataleptic state, as we may call it, is often 
the reaction from great and even excessive vivacity of imagina- 





tion and expression. It is not the moonstruck who suffer 
from this sort of occasional cessation of all life, but often, on 
the contrary, the keenest and most penetrating of intel- 
ligences. This kind of absent-mindedness at all events, is 
all but impossible to groups of men, though the other kind, 
what we may call the vagrant-minded kind, is not. It is 
nearly impossible for an assembly to fall into a cataleptic 
trance, though it is not at all impossible for an assembly, 
especially a Celtic assembly, to gallop off on a very slender 
thread of association into a trance as astounding as that 
which confounded Sir William Harcourt with a ray of a 
still distant dawn. The absent-mindedness of catalepsy is 
strictly an individual lapse from presence of mind. But the 
absent-mindedness of wistful, will-o’-the-wisp fancies, may be 
shared, and certainly sometimes is shared, by large bodies 
of men. 





FARNHAM CASTLE. 

HE ancient See of Winchester is once more vacant, and 
the historic Castle of Farnham tenantless. On the lawn, 
from under the grand cedars of Lebanon—planted in Bishop 
North’s time, and raised from seed actually brought from that 
chain of mountains—the familiar form of the late excellent 
Bishop is now missing. The present article, however, is not in- 
tended as a study of the late prelate, but as a brief notice of the 
Castle that he loved, the “ house on the hill,” as he was pleased 
to call it. “No Bishop of Winchester,” writes Dr. Thorold, 
“can spend a single hour at Farnham without appreciating 
his immense obligations to great and splendid ancestors, who» 
whether by learning or statesmanship, by patronage of 
letters, or great erudition, by love of good men, or by suf- 
fering for the truth’s sake, have dignified the ancient See;” 
so his first care on being translated was to spend thousands 
of pounds on the restoration of the episcopal palace, and by 
his munificence and bequests he has lightened the burdens of 

his successors for some generations. 

The Castle stands on the top of a steep hill above the town 
of Farnham, and can be seen in its frame of trees from a 
long distance; it stands like a stronghold of the Church, a 
guardian of religious rights. It is built of red brick, the 
castellated towers and battlements conveying an intense 
feeling of immense—though now needless—strength. Passing 
through the massive gate in the tower and by the lawn the 
entrance is reached, and a long flight of stone steps leads to 
the front door. Inside, the great dining-hall is the main 
feature of the building, with the huge coloured windows on one 
side and galleries running round it at different heights, from 
over the dark oak balustrades of which spectators can witness 
what goes on below. The stone flooring of the hall which had 
been there from time immemorial, has now been replaced by 
wooden parqueterie. Endless staircases lead from it to 
the drawing-rooms and bed-chambers, and it will give some 
idea of the labyrinth of stairs in the Castle when it is stated 
that it took one mile and a hundred yards to carpet the 
whole. To one standing on the terrace outside on a summer's 
evening, the scene presented is one of the most gracious in the 
South of England. The wide, stately street far below the 
Castle reminds one of a foreign town, at the end of which 
there once rode King Charles, after sleeping in West Street, 
on the way to the scaffold at Whitehall. The red roofs of 
the houses catch orange and purple lights from the setting 
sun, and from the curling wreaths of blue smoke the old 
church tower of Farnham rises majestically, while the soft 
blue-green of the hop-bines border the buildings, and a mist 
rises in the meadows from the Wey, whose very waters attracted 
Isaac Walton himself. Beyond the town the fir-capped hill of 
Crooksbury stands clear against the sky above the woods of 
Moor Park. Fancy pictures Sir William Temple in his garden, 
and whilst that statesman in his retirement plans some fresh 
parterre, Swift, seeing his master engaged, steals up the path 
to the steward’s cottage to seize a kiss from Stella. It was 
nothing to his secretary, as he courted in his quaint, rough 
way the patient maiden, that Sir William should lay down 
the law about gardening. It is everything tous. “The part 
of your garden next your house,” he wrote, and the advice is 
good, “ should be a parterre for flowers, or grass-plots bordered 
with flowers; or if, according to the newest mode, it be cast 
all in grass-plots and gravel-walks, the dryness of these should 
be relieved with fountains, and the plainness of those with 
statues; otherwise, if large, they have an ill effect upon the 
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eye.” Again, in the woods touching Moor Park, the monks 
of Waverley can be pictured pacing to and fro, and the ruined 
abbey is once more peopled by devout men who gave up their 
lives to good works. 

The Manor of Farnham came into the custody of the See 
A.D. 860, when Swithen was Bishop and Alfred King; but 
it was not till early in the reign of Stephen, 1136, that the 
Castle was built by his brother, Henry de Blois, then Bishop 
of Winchester and Abbot of Glastonbury. It was taken 
by the Dauphin of France in 1216, to be restored the 
following year, and again retaken and partially destroyed 
by insurgent barons, to be first restored by Peter de 
Rupilus abont 1227. Adam de Orlton, Bishop of Win- 
chester, died in 1345, and was succeeded by William de 
Edyngdon, “who was appointed by the King Prelate of 
the newly instituted Order of the Garter, an honour 
which has ever since been held by his successors to 
the See.” And round the walls of the new drawing-room 
hang portraits of the “ Garter Bishops,” some originals and 
some copies, which Bishop Thorold has collected together 
and bequeathed to the Castle, so that all might be impressed 
by the dignity and importance of the office. The Castle was 
for several years the headquarters of the Parliamentary 
forces under Sir William Waller, and Oliver Cromwell wrote 
letters dated Farnham Castle which are still extant. Kings 
and Queens have supped and slept at the Castle. Queen Mary 
came as Gardiner’s guest on her way to Winchester to marry 
Philip. Queen Elizabeth often lodged there; James I. was 
entertained by Bishop Andrews, and so down to George IIL, 
a very frequent guest, and our own Queen Victoria. The 
last view we have of the Castle as a fortress was in 1648, and 
when Bishop Morley succeeded to the See, he, in a great 
measure, restored it to its present state, and between 1662 
and 1684, he spent over £10,000 upon it. 

The keep, which still dominates the Castle, is the most 
striking feature of the whole episcopal pile; it dates, per- 
haps, from Henry III., and was first restored—so it is 
supposed—by Richard Fox, who, during the last years of 
his life, was totally blind. A steep, rugged stair leads up 
from the dungeons below, and a second stone staircase 
from the garden; and when the top is reached it is hard to 
realise the bloodshed and carnage, the fierce attacks and 
defence, and the horrors of civil war, which the old stones 
bore witness to once upon a time, when you come suddenly 
apgn a peaceful old-world garden on a level with the top of the 
highestcedar. Sir Peter Mew, the soldier-Bishop, issaid to have 
been the first to make a garden on the top of the keep (about 
1684), for he planted a wilderness of fruit-trees there. He 
served in the Army as a Captain in the early part of his life, 
and even when a Bishop he did not lose his military 
tendencies, for he materially assisted in gaining the 
victory of Sedgemoor, amongst other ways, by taking 
the horses out of his carriage and harnessing them to 
the guns. But it was the princely Bishop Sumner who 
first converted the entire top of the keep into a flower- 
garden, and Bishop Thorold perfected it. It is like a dream 
to lean against the old weather-beaten walls so many feet 
from the ground, and see the flowers in all their beauty. 
Groups of white madonna-lilies catch the soft, pink light 
from the setting sun,—crimson love-lies-bleeding hangs its 
velvet head, and canterbury-bells ring their chimes in silence. 
* Roses and honeysuckle,” said the Bishop, “ pinks and carna- 
tions, hollyhocks and sunflowers, sweet-peas and nasturtiums, 
and Prince of Wales’s feathers, red, white, and tiger lilies, 
oceans of mignonette, thickets of sweet-briar, snapdragon, 
and London pride, sweet-william and lavender, shall have 
undisputed sway and dominion here, in a garden such as 
would have pleased Lady Corisande, and in which Swift, if 
he could walk over from Moor Park hard by, might for an 
hour be coaxed out of his savage disdain.” 





ANIMALS IN CARICATURE. 


ARICATURE of animals seems to growin favour among 

the readers of comic papers. Popular natural history 

has extended the limits of what was always a favourite 
subject. Mr. E. T. Reed has for some time been able to 
amuse the subscribers to Punch by a series of humorous 
drawings in which the main figures are caricatures of extinct 
monsters, as restored by Figuier and others,—caricatures 





of paleontology, which would have been too remote from 
common knowledge to amuse, had they been drawn twen 
years ago. As it is, Mr. Reed makes his monsterg much 
more alive, scaly, knobby, and squirmy, than the beg 
illustrators of scientific books. But they are for the mogt 
part studies in grotesque. The creatures hardly admit of 
caricature. The humour lies mostly in the setting of the 
piece, in the contrast between the absorption of his pre. 
historic men in their sports and games, and the practical 
interest which the prehistoric monsters as cool spectators take 
in their little game, which is to secure and eat such of the players 
as they may select. Perhaps the best piece of reptile caricg. 
ture which ever appeared in the pages of Punch was Leech’s 
cartoon of Mr. Disraeli, then hedging carefully on the 
Free-trade question, exhibited as a chameleonlike creature, 
labelled with the ingenious compound name of “ Profree. 
tectratidon.” The notion of impenetrable unresponsive silence 
given by the torpid lizard-body to the set Disraelian face wag 
in the most happy vein of humour. 


The origin of the art, if, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, we go 
back to origins, seems to have beendouble. Gods were drawn 
as men with animals’ heads, to give them the dignified attri. 
butes of the eagle, the bull, or the lion, or men were drawn 
with animal faces for the opposite reasons. Caricature 
seized on both for its own purposes, and in its modern treat. 
ment does not differ greatly from that which drew the 
“trusty servant” beloved of Wykehamists, with a pig’s face, 
because he was not “nice” in his eating, long ears to over. 
hear, and a locked tongue for prudence’ sake. But modem 
art has added a third phase,—the simple drawing of animals 
as they are, or with small accessories of costume, drawn 
with such nice observation of the humour of animal form 
and expression that it is perhaps the most effective of 
any. Sir John Tenniel, in spite of his bias towards a 
“classical” treatment, still holds, we think, the first place 
in this branch of his art. His general leaning seems to be to 
rescue the British Lion from his undignified pose as a joint- 
supporter with the unicorn of the Royal arms. It has been 
surmised that this was originally the design of an Irish 
heraldic artist, intent on the covert disparagement of the 
noble animal. The serious British Lion of Sir John Tenniel 
is a careful reproduction of the Landseer lions in Trafalgar 
Square—square, solid, and majestic—rather ennobled than 
caricatured,—and we own we are rather tired of him. But he 
shines by contrast. Take, for example, his portrait, “ Rather 
Limp,” after the Jubilee festivities. He has taken off his 
Union-Jack trousers, and got into his working clothes, with a 
look of depression quite leonine, yet half human. The lion’s 
cub, with its heavy, solemn face and awkward feet, has very 
properly struck the veteran artist as an excellent medium for 
the serio-comic. The offer of military help from Australia 
and Canada suggested the lion’s review of his regiment of 
cubs—drums to the front—the only fault in which, from the 
naturalist’s point of view, is that lion-cubs do not, like puppies, 
have round stomachs. But they add to the picture. The bear and 
the fox lend themselves better than any other animal to this 
veteran caricaturist’s feeling for animal humour. The latter 
is the hero of two out of a series of three cartoons on the 
relations of England and Germany in the scramble for 
Africa. In the first the lion, not caricatured, is being 
coaxed by the German on one hand, and stirred up by Mr, 
Stanley on the other. In the two last, the fox, disguised ina 
shovel-hat, umbrella, and “ pantoffeln,” is the hero. In one 
he addresses the lion with a budget of anti-slavery papers,— 
“You, that so nople are—so strong—let us in this so holy 
crusade together join!” He is a real fox, infinitely sly. But 
the foxiness is surpassed in the last cartoon, where the 
animal, having laid down his pipe and umbrella, has pulled 
down a placard of,—“ Down with Slavery!” and is unrolling 
“Up with Slavery,” looking over his shoulder with a quiet 
furtiveness more animal than human, and not aided by the 
setting, which makes this single figure a masterpiece 
of expression. Another Tenniel fox represents foreign 
trade bolting with profits, while the English dogs—labour 
and capital—are quarrelling. This is a gay and successful 
fox, with brush half-curled and ears up, and shows n0 
such evidence of the deep study of the story of Reinecke 
Fuchs as do the two East African cartoons. Sir John 
Tenniel should illustrate Chaucer’s tale of the “gentil 
cokke ” Chanticlere, the more so as his hens and chickens, 
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mainly illustrative of the careers of successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, though credited with human faces, are 
excellent of their kind. His White Rabbit, in “Alice in 
Wonderland,” has been a joy to thousands of children and 
others; he is the only artist who occurs to us as having made 
a successful comic picture of a tame rabbit. The writer’s 
uaint humour was so nicely conceived that the task of illus- 
set was dificult. Yet the muddled, serious rabbit, looking 
at his watch, almost told his part of the story without words. 
The animals in the jury-box, the lawyer-parrots, and in 
“Through the Looking-Glass,” the walrus, with its puffy, 
injured expression, normal to wr r ses, if we may believe the 
serious drawings, are not less characteristic. 

Mr. Linley Sambourne’s animal caricatures need more 
analysis. He is infinitely ingenious, draws all animals with pre- 
cision, somewhat too emphasised by the manner of Teproduc- 
tion, and more often uses them by way of suggestion or in 
constructive humour, than as the main subject of his picture- 
story. In the minor action of some of his cartoons, the in- 
genuity shown in “animal building” is notable. For instance, 
in the finished picture on the case of “ Whistler v. Ruskin,” 
there lies on the floor opposite the Judge’s bench a two- 
headed snake labelled “Costs.” This snake is a netted 
purse, lying in a “kink.” The scales are the netted rings 
of the purse, the two ends are cobras’ heads; yet each has 
for its hood a lawyer’s wig, and a legal-looking face; the 
whole is only subsidiary, and indicated by few strokes. It is 
exactly like a snake,—with all the other suggestions thrown 
in without marring the form. But this is not the frank form 
of the art. When he uses the animal form alone to express 
an idea, Mr. Sambourne is sometimes successfal, sometimes 
the reverse. Nothing could be heavier than his cartoon of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings as the two per- 
forming elephants at Olympia. They are not like elephants, 
and not like the persons represented. On the other 
hand, his picture of Sir William Vernon Harcourt as 
the elephant trying to catch Mr. Balfour as the eel, 
was as good as it could be. ‘The ponderous attention of 
the elephant, his mouth open and “lower lip” drooping in 
the concentrated effort at manual dexterity, caught the 
humonr of the creature exactly. The comic side of elephant 
life has not been as much developed by English caricaturists 
as might be expected. In India the jolly elephant-headed 
god Ganesha is the subject of endless clever comic treat- 
ment, a domestic joke in earthenware, who has become an 
Indian Mr. Punch. But there, as the evidence of the temple 
sculptures shows, the drawing of the elephant was true to 
nature when that of other creatures was conventional. “In 
the gates of Sanchitope in Central India,” writes Mr. L. 
Kipling, “the elephant alone is carved with complete know- 
ledge, and unvarying truth of action.” 

The same might besaid of most English caricatures of dogs, 
and of John Leech’s and the late Randolph Caldecott’s comic 
drawings, both of dogs and horses. We need only compare 
these with the similar efforts of such a master of French fun 
as Caran D’Ache. In the hands of the latter artist, the 
horse is a humorous grotesque, taking postures which no 
horse could assume; and his dogs—very low-comedy dogs— 
act in the piece like the human dogs in pantomime. With 
Leech and Caldecott “dogs is dogs.” The former lived in 
the Skye-terrier and toy-spaniel era, and these were just 
enough caricatured to help the story. The varied expression 
which the erect ears and inquisitive eye of the Skye-terrier 
could give when skilfully drawn enabled the artist to carica- 
ture without departing from nature. It has been said that 
all Leech’s horses were caricatures. That is hardly so. They 
were usually “screws,” second or third rate animals, with 
plenty of “ character,” which never seems to show in portraits, 
however good, of first-class horses; and these he caricatured 
with extraordinary success when he desired. He has created 
horse-characters as famous in their way as Mr. Briggs, and 
the form and features of ‘Xerxes’ and ‘Arter-Xerxes,’ ‘Sir 
Ercles,’ and ‘Multum-in-Parvo’ are quite as well known in 
equine literature. But the range of animal caricature is 
extending with the increased interest in and knowledge of 
their forms and habits, and the comic analogies which they 
present with those of men. We have not yet, like the Japanese, 

@ school of insect caricature, notwithstanding Mr. Furniss’s 
success in depicting the late Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
of Commons as a beetle. But the comic Japanese painting 





of animals of every kind might be studied with advantage 
by our artists. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WANTED, A CHECK ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
SURPRISES. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—I, a life-long Radical, was advocating on July 13th, in 
this town, the choice of a Conservative candidate, animated 
thereto by considerations of Home-rule; and told the people 
that I remembered paying 4s. 6d. for a stone of flour in 1847 
(my father died when I was young); and how, consequently, 
I hated the Tories for their merciless taxation of the food of 
the people; but that such were the dangers of Home-rule 
from which they had saved us, that in full recollection of all 
their demerits I forgave them freely, and I called, in a large 
meeting of (principally) working men, for three cheers for the 
House of Lords! And they were given, and heartily too! We 
increased the Conservative majority from 150 to 584; and I 
am preparing a question which I expect (or some question 
like it) will be put down early in the Session which is 
coming,—the object being, as you will see, to safeguard 
our Constitution from such rash and ill-considered attacks, 
as those to which it was exposed at least four times 
lately. You, however, can discuss the matter in your journal 
with so much more knowledge and power than I can, that I 
write this to ask you if you will allay the anxiety that I and 
thousands upon thousands of other Englishmen feel on this 
matter. How would it have been if it had suited the Lords 
to pass Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1893 ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
SaMUEL PLIMSOLL, 
Sowber Gate, Northallerton, July 26th. 


Mr. ——,—To ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
it is the intention of her Majesty’s Government to consider 
what precautions can be adopted, with the object of prevent- 
ing further proposals being made affecting fundamentally the 
Constitution of the country, before such proposals have been 
exhaustively considered by the whole nation. 














THE BISHOP OF CHESTER ON TEMPERANCE 
LEGISLATION, 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ SpecTaToR.’””] 

S1r,—The cause of temperance is deeply indebted to you for 
the large welcome you have given to Judge Hughes’s most 
timely Hirenicon. A younger generation, to whom the Judge 
is chiefly known as “Tom Brown,” should perhaps be re- 
minded that he speaks with almost unique authority on social 
questions. As one of F. D. Maurice’s small but indomitable 
band of Christian Socialists, he championed co-operation and 
Trade-Unionism through the troubles of their early years; 
and he still proves the rare sincerity of his friendship by his 
unflagging endeavours to keep co-operation true to its ideal. 
A less remembered public service was the part he took at the 
outbreak of the American Civil War in saving this country 
from the gigantic blunder of siding with the South. Here 
is J. S. Mill’s testimony in his “ Autobiography ” :—“ It ought 
to be remembered to the honour of Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Ludlow that they, by writings published at the very begin. 
ning of the struggle, began the protestation.” And these are 
but specimens of a long and consistent career of social chivalry. 
We can understand why the Duke of Argyll not long ago 
appealed to Judge Hughes for a verdict on the conduct of the 
House of Lords in reference to social legislation. 

But the Eirenicon is like good wine that needs no bush. It 
should win its way and do its work by the sheer force of its 
wisdom and sound sense. It calls temperance men to unity, 
and without unity temperance reform is a thing to dream of, 
not to see. No Government, however strong, can afford to 
entangle itself with the temperance question till reformers 
have ceased to make havoc of one another. No Govern- 
ment, however strong, can afford to set at nought a united 
Temperance party resolutely bent on “a definite, moderate, 
and reasonably comprehensive policy.” Not only so, “the 
Frade” itself, strong as it has been, is, and will be, against 
inequitable and over-drastic proposals, will be shorn of haif 
its strength against a measure which, by its fairness and 
practicability, carries with it the mind and conscience of the 
moderate multitudes. 
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I have good reason for believing that such a massive 
cohesion of temperance reformers throughout Great Britain, 
as Judge Hughes desiderates, is really “on the cards.” It is 
especially encouraging to find that the younger generation of 
probibitionists have come to see that what they still regard as 
the final goal is too far off to be reached by furiously forced 
marches. A new spirit is abroad. For example, the following 
resolution has just been unanimously adopted by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference at Plymouth :—“ That in consideration 
of the widespread and terrible evils resulting from the drink 
traffic as at present conducted, and the generally admitted 
and urgent need for reform in the licensing laws, the 
Conference is of opinion that the time has come when all 
parties in the State, and all sections’of the Church, should 
combine to promote new legislation on the subject, and that 
the Conference expresses the hope that this question, which 
so nearly concerns the well-being and credit of the nation at 
large, may be properly dealt with apart from political par- 
tisanship and sectarian bias.” Again, turning to North 
Britain, nothing could have been more after Judge Hughes’s 
mind than the eminently rational and statesmanlike report 
adopted last May with practical unanimity by the General 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland. These are 
but conspicuous signs of a widespread movement. 

In the meantime, while we are reorganising our forces and 
formulating “a definite, moderate, and reasonably compre- 
hensive policy,” it is by no means improbable that some 
public-spirited municipality will win for itself the honours of 
primacy. Aberdeen, for instance, may complete its determi- 
nation to apply for powers to municipalise on fair term. its 
own licensed victualling. Should it do so, we know that its 
application could count upon a very favourable reception in 
Parliament and throughout the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Palace, Chester, August 6th. F. J. Cestr. 





TEMPERANCE REFORM IN THE NEW PARLIA- 
MENT. 


[To THe EpiToR oF THE “*SPECTATOR,.”’] 


Sir,—Mr. Hughes’s letter has struck the right note. It is 


time for a‘ United Temperance party” to be formed. As 
one who was closely connected with the Local Option move- 
ment in Bristol, and since that time with the Manchester 
Committee and the Church of England Temperance Society; 
I have learned the hopelessness of the attempt to unite all 
opinion in favour of any one reform taken by itself. The 
only thing to aim at, in my judgment, is to recognise that the 
liquor retail traffic in any district must be placed under local 
and popular control, and to permit or require the local 
authorities to deal with it in one of several specified ways. I 
can scarcely imagine that the advocates of any one scheme 
would resist a proposal to permit a locality to adopt a rival 
scheme, if that locality had equal power to adopt their own. 
Legislation must be experimental, and it is only by experi- 
ment that we shall find out which system works best. The 
preliminary condition is to secure an equitable settlement of 
the compensation of the present license-holders. Nothing 
can be done while this blocks the way. This question can only 
be settled when the leaders of reform schemes agree on some 
compromise, such as the giving notice of the termination of 
licenses, with the option of sale previous to the termination. 
It is certain that the whole force of the Church of England 
will be thrown on the side of reform. It could not generally 
support Sir William Harconrt’s Bill; but it will support one 
that is more just and workable and durable and hopefal, and 
is not so purely negative. We want better public refresh- 
ment and meeting rooms for the people, real dining and 
drawing rooms for them, and not only less drink sold- 
Among the alternative systems which any Town Council 
oaght to be permitted to adopt is that which is best described 
as the “Popular Control.” It is understood that Aberdeen 
and Dundee are ready to adopt this system as soon as it 
is sanctioned by Parliament. Birmingham has experi- 
mented successfully on these lines in the Waterworks village. 
It is, of course, an adaptation of the Scandinavian plan. 
Will Mr. Hughes go on with his work, and invite a conference 
of the leaders of the Temperance Reform, and initiate some 
common-sense policy? It is an unequalled opportunity. Or 
will the Bishop of Chester take the initiative P—I am, Sir, &c., 
JAMES M. WItson, 
Archdeacon of Manchester. 
Rochdale Vicarage, August 5th. 





a 
[To tre Eprror or THE “Spxcrator.”’} 

§1r,—May I offer a word of thanks for your article, as time, 
as excellent, on “Temperance Reform in the New Parliament”> 
The question has for some time past urgently called for a 
shuffle of the cards. And it would be a boon indeed, if the 
great change in Parliamentary power should bring this about, 
I believe that there are great reserve forces of opinion ang 
feeling on this subject which might come together in Support 
of “the moderate, definite, and reasonably comprehensive 
policy,” of which Judge Hughes has spoken. Many Liberals 
have been driven towards a policy in which they did not really 
believe, and may be expected to welcome some Practicable 
way out of the tangle. Many Churchmen, though they hays 
not done what their enemies say, and Canon Wilberforog 
repeats, are conscious that they have been—much more than 
they like—working parallel with the organised forces hostile 
to reform, and are weary of a neutral and merely critica] 
attitude towards reforming proposals. And many Conseryg. 
tives must desire to see their party deal successfully with the 
subject, and must be conscious that by so doing it would gain g 
great accession of moral strength. But if any good result jg 
to be obtained, there must be no despair of the possibilities 
of success, and each individual who cares about the matter 
must make his weight felt for what it is worth. I sincerely 
hope that such a Conference as you speak of may be held, 
and may press vigorously for action. There are points, such 
as greatly extended Sunday closing, on which a large amount 
of agreement is already available. There are others which 
are ready for experiment; and of these I venture to think 
with you that none would be so promising as local attempis 
(with necessary legislative sanction and authority) to carry 
out the principle of public or corporate management of the 
public-house.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Vicarage, Leeds, August 7th. E. S. Tatzor, 


[To THE EprTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1rx,—Many Unionist voters who feel the responsibility of 
any Government in connection with the problems of drunken. 
ness, will feel grateful to you for your leader on the subject 
in the Spectator of August 3rd. It would be lamentable, 
indeed, if a strong and patriotic Government were to adopt a 
simple non possumus position in regard to such problems. The 
exceptional nature of the publican’s business is already recog. 
nised in legislation, but it must be admitted on all hands 
that the number of public-houses is out of all proportion to 
the legitimate wants of the people, and that this very circum- 
stance constitutes strong presumptive evidence that further 
legislation is needed. There are two good points in your 
leader which deserve attention,—one is, that the great 
obstructives in the way of sound temperance legislation for 
many years have been the extreme teetotalers. Mr. Bruce’s 
(afterwards Lord Aberdare) Bill giving a long notice to the 
publicans, would by this time have been effective in its con- 
trol over the trade. You suggest that this is still the real 
solution of the question. Money compensation bristles with 
difficulties. But if the license of publicans, from being only 
an annual one, according to a strictly legal view, which all 
moderate people feel to be unfair, is assured for, say, ten 
years, on condition of good management, they will have no 
just ground of complaint, at the end of that time, of a free 
reduction of the number of houses. And in the meantime a 
far stricter supervision of the houses than obtains at present 
would be justified. 

The splendid victory of the Unionist party at the polls may 
have been chiefly due to the national determination to main- 
tain the integrity of the Imperial Parliament. But many of 
us would lose interest in it if the Government in which it has 
resulted did not show itself capable of dealing firmly and 
justly with many other questions. And among these none is 
more urgent in its national interest than that of Temperance 
Reform. Sir William Harcourt, for the sake of a Bill that 
never could have done any appreciable good in England, and 
actually exempted Ireland, has driven the publicans bodily 
into the ranks of those who support a Unionist Government; 
but they will make a great mistake if they think that the 
Unionist party will regard with indifference the vice and the 
misery and the crime which are associated so largely with our 
present public-house system. Mr. Chamberlain’s action, in 
the transfer of Bechuanaland, for controlling the sale of 
liquor, is a happy illustration of the fact that, while deter- 
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mined to see justice done to the trade, he is equally deter- 
mined that Parliament shall not shirk its duties in regard to 
it; and, as you well observe, Mr. Balfour’s language, as well 
as his nature, leave us in no doubt about his sense of respon- 
sibility. —I am, Sir, &c., 


Highbury, August 5th. JAMES GREY GLOVER. 





AN IMPROPRIETY. 

[To rue EpitTor oF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I observe that Sir Charles Dilke has recently published 
an article in Le Matin explaining for French readers, in their 
own language, the causes of the defeat of the Gladstonian 
party. I have read this article, and should like to call atten- 
tion to one paragraph in it, which no doubt was agreeable to 
the French public, but that, in my opinion, should never have 
appeared. It referred to our occupation of Egypt. Sir 
Charles Dilke, it must be remembered, was at one time the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and he is now a 
Member of the British Parliament, yet he finds it consistent 
with the office he has held and with his present position to 
write in a notoriously Anglophobist French journal and 
charge the Government of his country with having broken 
its pledges! Now, our position in Egypt and the reasons 
for remaining there deserve a more careful consideration 
than average Frenchmen are likely to bestow on the sub- 
ject, and a declaration coming from an English Member 
of Parliament and an ex-Foreign Office Secretary, such 
as is thus made, can only do infinite mischief. It may 
be asked, Why is Sir Charles Dilke so severe on Eng- 
land and so lenient to France? He does not apparently 
deem France dishonoured because she violated all her pledges 
about evacuating Tunis, pledges much more precise and 
formal than any our Government made concerning Egypt. 
Whatsoever may have been the original intentions of the 
Freach Government, it found itself compelled ultimately to 
declare a permanent French Protectorate. France has herself 
somewhat to blame for our continued presence in Egypt. Her 
attitude has been extremely unfriendly; she has conspired 
against our authority there, both officially and in the Egyptian 
press; and she has thwarted our administration in every pos- 
sible manner. Quite recently she has given the question of 
Egypt an entirely new aspect by her aggressions in the Upper 
Nile valley ; she has occupied posts and districts there which 
are within the officially recognised British sphere of influence, 
and threatens to command the sources of the Nile. Sir Edward 
Grey expostulated, and M. Hanotaux has made no sign in 
reply. The “unfriendly act” is maintained. 

Accusations against the British for acts of bad faith are of 
course common enough with the French; we are accustomed 
to them for generations, and have to bear with such charges 
as best we can; but it is intolerable to find an ex-British 
Minister uniting with M. Deloncle in Le Matin (M. Deloncle 
had an article on Egypt in the same paper the other day) to 
pass judgment on “ Perfide Albion.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

FrREeDK. A. MAxseE, 





SOCIALISM AND POLITICS. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ SrecTaToR.”] 
S1r,—As many of your readers are not likely to know much 
of the Independent Labour party, will you permit me to 
correct a sentence in your article on “ A Butterfly Premier,” 
in the Spectator of August 3rd, which otherwise might deepen 
the prejudices and confuse the minds of Unionists. Your 
article says that Lord Rosebery “trifled with the idea of 
Home-rule, with the idea of Disestablishment, with the idea 
of ‘a second Chamber,’ indeed, with all the chief ideas of the 
Independent Labour party.” 

Now, not one of the three “chief ideas” you mention 
occurs in the official programme of the Independent Labour 
party ; indeed, they are just the ideas which every Labour 
leader has declared to be mere political “ red-herrings ” drawn 
across the track of social reform, and the main obstacles to 
real social advance. To identify them with the Labour party 
is as strange a mistake as to assume that the “Social 
Democrats ” are, or ever were, the ‘‘ ardent friends” of Lord 
Rosebery. 

Let me mention a few of the real “chief ideas” of the 
Independent Labour party, drawn from the official programme, 
and based upon the by-no-means novel principle that “the 


ments of life, the responsibility for this production should 
rest with the community collectively ” :— 


The establishment of a State Jiand Department of Agriculture. 


The establishment of agricultural colleges and model farms, at 
which the requisite training in every department of food- 
production may be obtained. 


The reafforestation of land unsuited for cultivation, and the 
reclamation of waste lands and foreshores. 


An agricultural produce post for the systematic collection and 
transmission to markets of the produce of the farm, the orchard, 
and the dairy. 


No child to commence wage-work under fifteen years of age. 


State pensions for every person at fifty years of age, and 
= provision for all widows, orphans, sick and disabled 
workers, 


The provision of work which shall be remunerative to the 
unemployed. 
Municipalisation and popular control of the liquor traffic. 


Surely here, Sir, are ideas which have nothing in common 
with the small insolences of Radicalism. They are, I venture 
to suggest, ideas to which a large number of Coalitionist 
Members are pledged, of which in great measure the Spectator 
has more than once approved. They lift the cause of Labour 
above the petty squabbles of party politics; many of them 
are certain to be carried into effect by the new Government; 
and all of them should win the careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration of all good men who want to leave the world better 
than they found it.—I am, Sir, &e., Percy DEARMER. 

St. John’s, Great Marlborough Street, August 5th. 

[We did not even suggest that the Radical programme was 
that of the Independent Labour party, but simply that besides 
flirting with the Radicals Lord Rosebery had indicated his 
sympathy with measures like the Eight-hours Bill, which we 
took to be the most immediate and prominent article of the 
Independent Labour party’s programme. We ought rather to 
have said, “with the chief idea,” than “with all the chief 
ideas,” of “the Independent Labour party.”—-Ep, Spectator.] 





THE “RIGHTS” OF IRRATIONAL ANIMALS. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THz “SprcraTor.’’] 
Srr,—Will any of your correspondents who claim “rights ” 
for irrational animals be good enough, firstly, to define what 
they mean by “rights,” and, secondly, to state precisely in 
what these rights consist, and how far they extend? Our 
apparent differences might then turn out to be but a difference 
of words. 

Do they claim for irrational animals the right (1) of 
liberty? Then we must not confine a canary inacage. Do 
they claim for them the right (2) to follow the natural 
instincts and inclinations implanted in them by the Creator P 
Then it is wrong to poison the rats that play havoc in our 
granaries. Will they venture to claim for them the right (3) 
even to life itself? Then, surely, our butchers and poulterers 
should be punished as the most incorrigible of sinners. 
What, indeed, are these “rights ” of which we hear so much ? 

As to vivisection, there are two totally distinct questions to 
be considered. The first question is,—Is vivisection (as the 
International Medical Congress of 1881 emphatically declared) 
“indispensable to the progress of medicine;” or is it (as 
others say) “useless, and worse than useless”? The second 
question is,—Is vivisection lawful? Now, the answer to the 
second question depends entirely upon the answer to the first. 
But with the first, the Catholic Church, as such, has nothing 
whatever to do. Consequently, when asked for a decision upon 
the second, she can answer only hypothetically,—z.e., if vivi- 
section is of no real use, then of course it is wrong, because 
in that case it would be sheer cruelty, and cruelty is a sin. If, on 
the contrary, it possesses all the importance and advantages 
that Sir Andrew Clark, Sir James Paget, Sir G. Humphrey, 
and so many other great authorities have claimed for it, then 
it is of course permissible. In so deciding, the Church merely 
applies the principle that, where suffering is inevitable, it is 
better that beasts should be the victims than that men should, 
—a principle fally accepted by all who admit the lawfulness 
of slaughtering cattle for human food, or of throwing a horse, 
even the most faithful, to a pack of pursuing wolves, to save 
the life of its rider. 

As to the case proposed by “B. P. L.,” let me say that I 
would certainly reproach the heartless wretch who wantonly, 
starved his horse to death, but not on the ground that 





true object of industry being the production of the require- 


horses have rights. I would address him somewhat in the 
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following strain:—“ You did very wrong and acted with 
great cruelty. There is no use seeking to excuse yourself by 
arging, with Cardinal Newman and others, that ‘we have no 
duties towards the brute creation,’ for you must be aware that 
though we have no duties to beasts, we have duties towards 
God and towards ourselves. It is true that we have received 
dominién over all the beasts of the field, and that they have 
no rights as against us, being ‘delivered into our hand’ 
(Gen. ix. 3). But he who has conferred the dominion, has at 
the same time conferred the gift of reason, in order that we 
may exercise that dominion in a reasonable and humane 
manner, &c. God alone is absolute Lord and Master of the 
irrational creation, and though he has “subjected all things 
under man’s feet” (Ps. viii. 8-9), he requires that man 
should exercise this delegated authority in accordance 
with the dictates of sound reason, which should hold all 
his lower and baser appetites and passions in subjec- 
tion. Man has no right, therefore, to act in an arbi- 
trary and irresponsible way towa}ds any creature what- 
soever, not even towards himself (“ You are not your own,” 
1 Cor. vi. 19). Reason, not passion, not cruelty, not lust, 
must guide his actions, and control and superintend his 
conduct. Thus St. Thomas teaches :—‘ Ratio est primam 
principium omnium actuum humanorum, et omnia alia 
principia eorum obediunt rationi, sed diversimode.” It would 
seem, therefore, that before we can legitimately subject any 
beast to pain, there must be (a) a motive, (b) a just motive, and 
{c) some proportion between the end sought and the means 
employed in reaching that end; thus, eg., in the matter of 
vivisection, the result to be obtained must bear some relation 
to the amount of suffering inflicted. 

I am abroad, and far from books, so write at a disadvantage; 
but I feel that some reply is due to my critics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN 8, VAUGHAN. 


Grand Hotel, Pauwels, Blankenberghe. 


[Father Vaughan’s principle, that you must discover the 
animal’s rights before you can discover man’s duties towards 
it, seems to us to put the question in a very topsy-turvy 
fashion. It is the feeling of duty which establishes a right, 
not the possession of a right which imposesa duty. Itisa 
duty directly to any sensitive creature, and not merely an 
inferential duty derived in a roundabout way from theological 
principles, to spare it any pain that we can rightly spare it, 
and not less, perhaps even more, if its happiness here be the 
only happiness it can ever enjoy, and if it is incapable of those 
morally elevating consequences of suffering which men so 
often derive from it.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A DOG-STORY. 
(To Taw Eprror or THE ** SrecTaTOR.”’] 
S1r,—Among your numerous dog-stories perhaps the follow- 
ing may finda place. I have a skye-terrier puppy, only nine 
months old. On Thursday afternoon my son and a friend 
took him from here outside an omnibus to Ooleridge’s 
village, Nether Stowey, nine miles nearly due west. They 
then walked to another village, Stoke Conrey, three miles 
to the north. Leaving him outside the church for a few 
minutes, he had disappeared when they left it, and the only 
trace of him that could be found was the report of some 
men who had seen him running over a hill still further to the 
north. On Friday night, at 12.30, he reappeared at home. 
He must have either retraced his steps to Nether Stowey, and 
then come home by the road the omnibus went by, two sides 
of a triangle twelve miles, or else come home by the main 
road from Stoke Conrey, a most complicated and winding 
road nine miles, which he had never seen before. Hither feat 
seems rather startling from such a canine baby, and makes 
his name, ‘ Teufel,’ rather appropriate-—I am, Sir, &., 
E. T. Pace. 
42 Fore Street, Bridgwater, July 29th. 





A STRANGE SPARROW. 

[To tae Epitok or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
§1z,—There is a Jenny Wren’s nest on a bough of a cedar- 
tree in this garden. Noticing a female house-sparrow con- 
stantly flying towards the nest, my curiosity was aroused, and 
I decided to watch. To my astonishment I found the sparrow 


more food.—I am, Sir, &c., 








was feeding the young ones; only one wren, so far as I can 
ascertain, ever visits the nest. Is it possible that the sparrow 
knows by instinct that one parent is dead, and has therefore 
taken pity on the ground birds ? I should add that on one 
occasion when the wren approached the nest it found the 
sparrow inside, and was apparently much distressed, and for 
some time the sparrow refused to quit. As soon as it did the 
wren fed its young, and immediately flew away in search of 
J. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Rodington Rectory, Shrewsbury, July 26th. 








POETRY. 


THE NEW POLITICAL ARITHMETIO. 


Have you heard of the famous Professor= 
His college is near the Thames’ side— 
Whose theme is the science of numbers 
To political matters applied ? 





“ You must know”—so I heard him prelecting— 
I find it writ down in my notes— 

“ That a novel arithmetic’s needed 
By him who would calculate votes. 


Two and two, if you add them together, 
Make four by the usnal rule 

That you find in Colenso or Cocker; 
And it serves for the shop or the school, 


For quarters of wheat, or for cattle, 

For pounds, and for shillings, and pence; 
But to use it for votes of electors 

Revolts the political sense.” 


“Yes! yes!” and the audience thundered, 
To his feet as the lecturer leapt, 

“Tis a rule that the tyrant invented, 
That the slave and the dastard accept. 


Then again,” and the voice of the speaker 
Grew touchingly solemn and low, 

“ What a wonderful number was forty, 
How solid, how sacred, you know. 


And you know, when the solid and sacred 
Gave way to a mastering fate, 

How a mightier virtue than forty’s 
We discovered in twenty-and-eight. 


Yes, mighty to work revolution, 
To pull down the Church and the State, 
For it spoke the whole will of the nation, 
This marvellous twenty-and-eight. 


Of four, which is blameless,* and seven, 
Which is perfect, our number was made,”— 

But he faltered, at thought of a moment, 
When even a seven betrayed. 


* And now what is this that they venture 
So proudly to flaunt in our view, 

The proof, as they boast, of their triumph, 
Tois hundred-and-fifty-and-two ? 


How monstrous, o’ergrown, and misshapen, 
How shamefully, brutally big! 

For a patriot party despises 
What a farmer admires in a pig. 


Was it chance, was it beer that produced it ? 
Who cares? search arithmetic through, 

There’s not a more meaningless number 
Than a hundred-and-fifty-and-two.” 


He ended, ’mid thunders of cheering ; 

But I heard, though his accents were faint, 
I heard an ex-Minister whisper : 

“T wish we had half its complaint.” 





* rerpdywvos Evev Woyou. 
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A VAGABOND IN SPAIN.* 

Were it for nothing else, we ought to thank Mr. Luffmann 
for having beguiled us to take down from our shelves two old 
friends, Mr. George Dennis’s Summer in Andalucia, a lively 
but long-forgotten work dating back nearly sixty years; and 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain, which, but little more recent, still 
holds its own, and is likely to do so. To mention a vagabond 
in connection with Spanish ground cannot fail to call to the 
memory the name of that prince of vagabonds, George 
Borrow, and we have spent some happy hours in dipping 
into the pages of his breezy romance, so full of originality, 
of humour, and of wild adventure. It is a book of which 
one never tires. Borrow had the warmest admiration for 
Spain, “ the most magnificent country in the world,” he 
exclaims, “ probably the most fertile, and certainly with the 
finest climate.” With this view, our present author is 
totally at variance, deglaring that “it is by nature one of 
the worst, and it is allowed to become perhaps the very 
worst, in the world.” Except in the river-valleys, the 
northern districts consist for the greater part of elevated 
plains, with a poor soil and many stones, bleak moor- 
lands, and old dry river-beds, with extremes of climate. 
In the South, without irrigation little can be done, and 
the system of irrigation practised by the Moors has long 
perished; but taking Spain generally, she is wanting in 
timber, in coal, and in water, and thus bound by natural 
conditions she cannot advance and keep pace with the rest of 
the world. In style Mr. Luffmann differs from Borrow as 
strongly as he does in opinion. In place of romantic adven- 
ture, described with great imaginative power, we have a plain 
tale of his progress across Spain. He entered the Peninsula 
at the extreme north, crossing the Bidassoa at Behobia, and 
first made his way over the mountains and wolds of Navarra, 
to the valley of the Ebro, passing through some beautiful 
scenery, seeing much that was strange, and before his long 
journey was ended, tasting very varied experiences. Mr. 
Luffmann tells us that the object of his journey was to gain 
practical knowledge of the condition of agriculture in Spain. 
The results of this investigation have not been included in 
this volume, which treats chiefly of the life and social con- 
dition of the common people. His outfit consisted of a 
knickerbocker suit of brown linen, a veiled hat, and extra 
broad-welted boots, with a knapsack containing changes of 
underclothing, &c., and a rug; and a satchel wherein to carry 
books, map, passport, and writing and shaving materials. He 
carried no defensive weapons, only a walking-stick, and a 
broken-down pocket-knife. Mr. Luffmann travelled as a 
tramp, not merely acting the character, but living the life in 
real earnest. Thus he has broken new ground, and is able to 
tell us from actual observation what are the conditions under 
which the toiling peasants of Spain exist. 

It was his custom, on arriving at a town after a long day’s 
tramp, to apply to the alcalde for such relief as was afforded 
toacasual. This relief took the form of a night’s shelter in 
the hospital, some wretched posada, a stable, or a cottage. 
Sometimes he was fed, at others he had to buy what he 
wanted. The people, on the whole, were kindly. “No one 
can complain of the Spaniards’ lack of friendliness if once 
they take to you.” The chief drawback seems to have been 
the horrible state of the houses, which were often indescribably 
filthy, especially in the North, where the pig is much in evidences 
and is inseparable from his owner. The peasants are most 
distressingly poor, and the labour conditions in the valley of 
the Ebro, a district irrigated by the waters of the Imperial 
Canal, are truly frightful. A man in whose hovel Mr. 
Luffmann lodged, worked all the hours of daylight in 
summer, and for ten hours in winter, the wages being a little 
over three shillings a week, and no extras. On Sunday, 
as a rest-day, the hours of labour were reduced to eight. No 
wonder that “a cloud of sadness eeems to hang over the land.” 
In the remote districts, very fine old brass and copper ware, 
curiously shaped and chased drinking-cups, quaint lamps in 
iron, brass, and clay, fine old red clay plates, cups and basins 
with enamelled Arabic and Spanish designs, are in common 
use, and are considered old and valueless. All across Spain 
Mr. Luffmann found abundance of lovely old objects in the 





* A Vagabond in Spain, By 0, Bogue Luffmann, London: John Murray. 





“The saucepan is unknown. Everything is cooked in tiny jars 
of clay or iron. The bowls, spoons, and ladles, are usually of 
brass, very old and curiously designed. The clay fo gee and 

ars resemble those shown in the Roman rooms the British 
useum. I sawa child playing with a little drinking-pitcher 

which had two handles and three lips. A piece of ribbon fell 

loosely round the neck, and heavy lace decorated the lower edge. 

Ifit had come from Etruria, all the art critics would go 

rs such a thing; but made bya living Spaniard it is of no 

value. 

These tiny cooking utensils “are absolutely necessary in a 
land where there is not on a square mile enough wood to boil 
a gallon of water.” 

It needed not a little fortitude of mind and body to under- 
take such a journey as is here described. The length of the 
daily march, often in intense heat, across great plains and 
over mountains, ploughing through the dust under scorching 
sun, sleeping in filthy quarters, creeping for shelter into 
stable or under archway, or lying on the open plain, were 
not things to offer visions of delight. Yet Mr. Luffmann 
seems to have enjoyed himself, and to have valued his novel 
experiences. ‘“ Travellers by rail,” he says, “ must get a very 
false impression of the country, as nearly all the lines traverse 
river-beds and watered valleys; hence they see nothing of the 
vast wastes which are everywhere away from the railroads.” 
The following] must serve as a sample of his hardships. 
After resting a night at Sabinan, where he heard the sound 
of the “ Nina’s Campanilla,” one of the most ancient customs 
in all Spain, and a very pretty one, he says :— 

“This day was a hard one. I said good-bye to Sabinan and 

took another look at gloomy, fig-leaved old Parracuellos. I 
tramped along green gullies and bare hill-sides. I discovered 
and ransacked two or three nameless pueblos. I scaled and 
elbowed my way round mountain ledges which would have struck 
terror into the marrows [sic] of any Swiss guide. I crossed ten 
skeleton bridges swung high in air over the Jalon, and found 
my way through the semi-darkness of seven long tunnels. I 
begged and bought and stole bread and wine and cucumbers and 
fruit at lonely houses and from market-going girls. I survived 
the fury of a terrific thunderstorm, and found safety and rest 
within the great church at Calatayud. I looked up at its pure 
white plaster ceiling and dome, with its throng of saints and 
flowers, till, tired of my toil, I fell asleep in the main aisle, and 
was only disturbed by a very masculine and un-Christian kick 
from an old verger. I called on the alcalde, who gave me permis- 
sion to occupy the lower floor of the hospital, where I deposited 
my bundle, and then marched round the old city. It is one of the 
dirtiest yet most interesting of Old World towns.” 
The hospital proved to be so dirty, that by midnight Mr. 
Luffmann could stand it no longer, and marched out into 
the night, in spite of reported danger from wolves. After 
tramping six miles, he slept in a hole by the roadside, where 
mosquitoes were abundant. Such things were not joyous, but 
grievous; yet having undertaken his journey voluntarily, it 
is a little incongruous to find our author full of self-pity, and 
inclined to make a martyr of himself. It is a defect in his 
book, which is otherwise very amusing and original. Arriving 
at a large town, Mr. Luffmann rose from the level of a tramp 
to that of a tourist, and saw what there was to be seen. At 
Zaragoza he was launched into society by a company of play- 
actors. At Alcala de Henares, he trod on classic ground, and 
saw the house where Cervantes was born, and in Madrid he 
attended the inevitable bull-fight—“ fascinating in the extreme, 
but horribly cruel.” Mr. Luffmann says that “itis impossible 
to conceive, without being an actual witness, how a dozen or 
fifteen men, a few horses, and a solitary bull can make up such 
a powerful picture.” He tells a touching story of the death 
at Madrid of his fellow-lodger, a poor seamstress. During 
his journey, Mr. Luffmann crossed ten great mountain 
barriers, three in deep snow. In going over one of these, the 
Montes de Toledo, he lost his way :— 

“Night came on whilst I was in a long dreary gorge. There 
were several little pools of rain-water, bits of quercus scrub, and 
pretty little flowers of the crocus family growing beside my path. 
But there was no sign of ahuman habitation. Towards midnight 
I saw two lights ahead of me, and heard dogs barking. One light 
shone from an old castle standing on a rocky promontory, the 
other from the cottage of a goatherd, who sat at his door puffing a 
cigarette. On seeing my plight he placed bread and cucumber before 
me, and gave me permission to sleep inan empty hut. In the early 
morning he directed me across the Montes to Nada—which I man- 
aged to miss, although I kept the given course over frightfully hot, 
desolate hills, In a dry valley I fell in with some goatherds tending 
a flock of two or three thousand brown-haired hornless goats. 
No better examples of the primitive man could be found in Spain. 
Everything they wore was made of leather. Goatskin caps, 
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shaped like an Etruscan helmet—the fur inside, and the outside 
black and shiny with frequent handling ; shirts—also of goat-skin 
—tanned soft as chamois, and tied down the front with leather 
laces (instead of buttons); short jackets of dark-brown leather, 
with fancy scalloped patches adorning the front, elbows, and 
kets; buttons made of rudely-cut pieces of cow and goat’s 
orn; and stiff, hard leather breeches. Leather sandals, and a 
score of green leather straps bound round ankles and calves, com- 
pleted their attire. They were tall, hardy, dare-devil-looking 
men, and I was delighted with the strong picture they presented 
on their native heath. All their ‘kit’ was equally primitive. 
They carried their meal (for making brown bread), their wine, 
and their water in skins. Oil, used for cooking and also for 
dressing wounds in their flocks, was held in a score or two of 
large cow-horns, with caps and spicket holes fitted over the large 
ends. All these horns were connected by links and straps, so that 
they could be carried over the shoulder as on mules’ backs. A 
couple of old guns with the locks outside served to throw the 
picture into the long past. The blades stuck in their waist-belts 
were more like old reaping hooks than knives. Rough and wild 
as these men were, they were very open-hearted. They offered 
me of their little store, and directed me to the best track across 
the mountains.” 

Passing through Don Quixote’s country, our traveller paid 
a visit to the cellar-prison of Argamasilla, wherein Cervantes 
began his famous book, explored the celebrated castle of 
Pennaroya, and the caves of Montesinos, and was enchanted 
with the thirteen lakes of Rudieva. Of all these we get most 
excellent descriptions, and had marked passages for quota- 
tion, which want of space compels us to forego. It must 
be enough to say that after an interesting détour through 
Cordoba, Sevilla, where he was stoned as being a Moor, and 
Granada, Mr. Luffmann struck the sea at Malaga, and his 
tramp of fifteen hundred miles, which had occupied one 
hundred and forty-five days, came to an end. When he tells 
us that he made his journey “ without a single interruption 
or insult,” he seems to have forgotten the incident at Sevilla, 
and another at Osuna. Still, on the whole, he met with a 
good reception, and found that the Spaniard is much more 
peaceable than the average Englishman. 

Mr. Luffmann has given us a very entertaining and original 
little book. Plenty of movement and plenty of adventure 
mark his pages, and he keeps up the interest of his narrative 
from first to last. If we may venture to say so, he should 
suppress the slightest tendency towards cheap sentiment and 
gush. In conclusion, we cannot refrain from quoting one 
of the short moral maxims which are to be found scattered up 
and down these pages. “Praise is a factor in economy. We 
should cultivate the habit of praising all that is worthy, as by 
so doing we create impulses which increase the native wealth 
of the world.” This remark comes home to the heart of the 
conscientious critic, and cheeringly reminds him that by the 
use of judicious commendation, even he is not without his 
value in the world. 





SOCIAL ENGLAND AND THE TROUBADOURS.* 
WHILE sympathising with the aim of the “Social England ” 
series, and agreeing with its main proposition that no history 
of a nation is complete which does not render some account 
of the social life of the people, we cannot admit that Mr. Row- 
botham’s book upon the Troubadonrs is likely to be of much 
ase to the student of English history, or that it throws any 
real light upon the social condition of English life during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It contains an interesting 
account of the origin and growth of the troubadours’ music, 
and a critical appreciation of their poetry, with which it is not 
always easy to agree; but of the actual place that they held in 
England, and of the influence which they exercised upon their 
English contemporaries, we learn little or nothing. In the 
editorial preface, the scope of Mr. Rowbotham’s inquiry is thus 
defined :—“ In what are wrongly called the Dark Ages, was 
there a vast society of men of culture, who spread over large 
parts of Northern Europe, to whom we owe the first fruits of 
modern literature, the troubadours, who first came from 
Provence?” Pat in so ill-constructed and enigmatic a form, 
the question is not easy to answer. Are “the troubadours” 
the society of men of culture, or the first fruits of modern 
literature? However, putting the question as best we can 
to ourselves, we should answer thus: There were men of 
culture already spread over England, to whom we owe the 
first beginnings of our literature, and with whom the 
troubadours had nothing to do; there was a society which 
flourished for nearly two centuries in Provence, known as the 





* The Troubadours and Courts of Love. By J. F, Rowbotham. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 





troubadours, some members of which came to England in the 
train of an English Queen, and undoubtedly exercised g 
temporary influence on the immediate surroundings of the 
English Court; the fashion of the troubadours might have 
affected, to some extent, English chivalry, but upon the social 
life of the country at large, and upon English literature, it 
made no impression at all. We owe much to the Langue 
d’Oil, to the Langue d’Oc we owe little or nothing. Evidently 
this is not the opinion of the editor of this historical series, or 
of Mr. Rowbotham, but we can find nothing in the latter’s book 
which would persuade us to alter it. 

The author writes somewhat in the troubadour vein himself, 
joining a lively imagination to a ladylike enthusiasm for hig 
subject. He quotes or refers to some two hundred authorities, 
While he was about it he might as well have cited five hundred; 
or, better still, have only cited one, for Raynouard’s work 
more than covers the whole ground. But however he hag 
got together his materials, he has certainly failed to arrange 
them in any readable shape. He is confused to the last degree, 
jambling together trouvéres and troubadours, jongleurs and 
gleemen, as if the consideration of one had the least bearing 
upon his account of the other. He must know—in fact he 
shows that he knows—that the trouvére and the troubadour 
were two absolutely distinct people, and yet he attempts to 
prove the latter’s influence in literature by the works of the 
former. Of the jongleur he writes as though he were the only 
foreranner of the English minstrel; surely he cannot think 
that there would have been no English gleemen, no guilds of 
minstrels, and no companies of strolling singers and players, 
without the introduction into England of the troubadour’s 
followers. Heisat once unhistorical in method and profoundly 
uncritical. To give some slight idea of his shortcomings as 
a critic, we are tempted to quote from a long dissertation 
upon Adam de Ros, whose connection with the troubadours, 
we need hardly say, was nil :— 

“His wonderful mind, soaring over nature and history in 
search of a subject worthy of its vast imagination, lighted on the 
theme of St. Paul’s visit to Hell as a subject at once epic and 
sublime. In this marvellous poem the whole of the Divina 
Commedia of Dante is anticipated and displayed. The original 
idea of the visit by a living man to the regions of the dead, who 
should be able to treasure and communicate his impressions to his 
fellows in the upper world—such an idea which we think so 
wonderful and pregnant of possibilities in the poem of Dante— 
has been anticipated and admirably developed by the English 
troubadour. With a far finer sense of congruity than that which 
prompted Dante to take as his companion in the Christian Hell a 
Pagan poet, devoid of all sympathies and all connection with such 
a place of post-Augustan torment, Adam de Ros has elected the 
Archangel Michael to be the companion and cicerone of St. Paul 
in his curious and extraordinary journey through the Shades. 
The reason of this or that spectacle, of this or that punishment 
of a sinner, of which Virgil might naturally be supposed to 
be entirely ignorant, comes with a good grace and admirable 
aptitude from the lips of an archangel familiar with the mysteri- 
ous dispensations of the Second Person of the Trinity, to whom the 
Pagan poet was for ever a regrettable stranger. And St. Paul, 
the traveller and observer of this world of wonders, is a far more 
likely person to occupy such a privileged position than a chance 
Italian burning with the petty animosities of the Bianchi and 
the Neri...... We cannot blame the Italian poet if he has 
exactly repeated, in several instances, the tortures invented by 
the English troubadour, and if, where he has departed from 
Adam de Ros’s poem, he has failed to improve upon that great 
original...... The identity of the work, in its method and 
theme, with that of Dante, is apparent in every line. So much 
so, that after a short perusal of the manuscript the reader is apt 
to lay it down, and to say with an air of profound self-conviction, 
‘Dante must have read this poem. He has read it; he has pla- 
giarised it; and he wears laurels which by rights should belong 
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to an ill-used and unjustly treated genius. 

Mr. Rowbotham, of course, has a perfect right to his own 
convictions ; but, for his own sake, he would have done better 
not to have recorded them in print,—at any rate, before he 
had extended his reading to the sixth book of the Aineid, 
and, shall we say, to the Divina Commedia itself. Not much 
less inept is his treatment of what records exist as to the 
life and conduct of the troubadours. He approaches his 
subject in a spirit quite as credulous and as uncritical as that 
of Jean Nostradamus, another authority upon troubadours :— 

“ At the first breath of Spring, then, the troubadour, who had 
passed the winter in his castle, varying the exercise of arms with 
the composition of music, mounted on his steed, and, attended by 
his jongleurs, sallied out in quest of listeners, and prepared to 
indulge in what adventures might befall him on theway. Asthe 
knight-errants of chivalry, so these chevaliers of music, commend- 
ing themselves to fortune and their lady, gave the reins to their 
steed, and let it carry them where it chose, abandoning themselves 
to delightful contemplation, while their jongleurs on foot in the 
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rear, tuning up their instruments, sang out their master’s songs, 
that cchoed through the woods and meadows as they passed along. 
In no long time they would reach a castle, where the news of their 
coming had already been announced by a jongleur despatched for 
the purpose in front.” 

The herald, we suppose, was in the horses’ confidence, and 
knew therefore whither their wandering tended. The jongleur 
was bedecked with gay ribbons, and wore a peacock’s feather 
in his cap. His master was in fullarmour. As the lady of 
the castle was always beautiful, and always became des- 
perately enamoured of the troubadour, the armour was 
useful in view of a disagreeable termination to the visit. 
It is a pretty picture, but what in the name of wonder has 
it to do with history or the social condition of the English 
people? And what concern in English history have the ex- 
travagances of Barbesieu, who turned hermit for his love’s 
sake, or Pierre Vidal, who was hunted by his own hounds ? 
To cap these absurdities, the author gravely gives a lengthy 
account of the “Courts of Love,” instituted, he says, to 
check the excesses of love-lorn knights, “and regulate the 
conduct of ladies, whose harshness and severity brought 
their knights to such a pass.” Admitting that these 
tribunals had ever a real existence, and there are many 
authorities who deny it, there is no evidence, that we 
know of, to lead us to suppose that they ever found their 
way to England. According to our author, “ Of these courts, 
the most celebrated were those of Queen Eleanor of England, 
of the ladies of Gascony, of the Viscountess of Narbonne, of 
the Countess of Champagne, and of the Countess of Flanders. 
Of these it will be seen that the first three, which were like- 
wise the most celebrated, were in the English dominions.” 
What does the author mean by the first three? The Court 
of Love said to have been held by Eleanor of England when 
she was Eleanor of Guienne, is probably identical with that 
which he describes as the Court of the ladies of Gascony. 
Gascony was undoubtedly one of the French dominions of 
our Angevin Kings, but Narbonne was not. In the order 
of fame, too, the Court of the Countess of Champagne 
stands first, followed by those of the Countess of Flanders 
and Ermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonne, none of which 
were in the English dominions. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that Eleanor amused herself in England after 
a fashion which she once copied from her powerful neigh- 
bours in her old home. For the connection of the trou- 
badours and the Albigenses which involved them both in 
the awful massacre which devastated their home in Provence, 
the author has a most ingenious theory. Inthe Manicheeism 
of the Albigenses he sees a form of the Duality of Principles 
found in the works of Orpheus and Pythagoras, the one “a 
legendary executant,” the other a musical “theorist.” The 
troubadours were musicians, therefore they were also 
Albigenses. It does not do to take Mr. Rowbotham very 
seriously, 





ARISTOTLE AS A POLITICAL THINKER.* 
THE great Hellenic philosopher, a portion of whose volu- 
minous writings we propose to notice, possessed a truly 
encyclopedic mind, and was therefore justly designated by 
the equally great Florentine poet and thinker as “the master 
of those who know.” It has been said, and with but little 
exaggeration, that a meagre and too often incorrect Latin 
version from the Arabic of some of his works saved Western 
Europe from sinking deeper in the abyss of medizval 
ignorance, and such translations have been found in the 
hands of Brahmins in Central India. Whatever was known 
to the most cultured Hellenic race he was conversant with, 
though perhaps not always with perfect accuracy, a fault 
also to be found in other reasoners from collected facts such 
as Pliny and Montesquieu; and from the sketch he has given 
us of the opinions of earlier political speculations, he must be 
considered the father of the history of philosophy applied 
to the formation and government of communities. Being, 
however, a severe logician, and also, like Necker, a man 
of detail, he is sometimes hypercritical and even unjast to his 
predecessors, and though we fully approve of his opposition 
to Plato’s fantastic system of communism, yet many scholars 
have held that he misunderstood the theories of the Athenian 
theorist. We should be inclined to suppose that in his anxiety 
for soundness of opinion and truth in matters of fact, he dis- 
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regarded regularity of form and elegance of style, many of 
his words and phrases being arranged in an awkward and 
unusual order so as sometimes to lead to incoherence; and 
we should wonder how Cicero could talk of “the incredible 
sweetness of his diction,” had it not been supposed that the 
Roman critic referred to some non-genuine treatises forged 
by the later school of Peripatetics, probably at Alexandria. 
Many, however, of the lacune, repetitions, various readings, 
and other difficulties found in his writings, may be accounted 
for by the unfortunate adventures which his manuscripts 
encountered for nearly two centuries after his death; atill, 
though we cannot say of him, as of Bishop Butler, that “no 
thinker so great was ever so bad a writer,” we yet miss in 
perusal the happy style and the lucid arrangement of the 
really classic age of Hellenic literature. 


It is a noteworthy proof of the influence of Aristotle on 
medizval and modern thought, that almost all the technical 
terms used in moral and metaphysical discussions, are formed 
either from his corresponding Hellenic words—~e.g., category 
and enthymeme—or from the Latin equivalent—such as 
maxim, habit, and constitution; but this has occasionally led 
to ambiguity in theological and political controversies. Inthe 
First Book of the Politics, we find that from the union of the 
sexes the homestead arose, from whose development the village 
and ultimately the city or State (cass, whence zoairsia,—a 
constitution or system of government) originated, and to this 
view, which is certainly plausible and probably correct, we do 
not object. It was on this hypothesis that Sir R. Filmer 
founded his opinion that Monarchy arose from paternity, and 
hence proceeded to establish the sanctity of hereditary right, 
unlimited power, and non-resisting obedience. Logically, 
though surely not practically, it would seem that if the 
husband and father possesses despotic power over his wife 
and children, some corresponding power must exist and be 
centred in some individual when the household has developed 
into a State, a doctrine opposed to the dignity and well- 
being of mankind, and nearly impossible to carry out in 
practice,—at least for any length of time. From the admitted 
subordination of wife to husband and of children to father, 
an argument is deduced by analogy in favour of slavery, 
which we deem exceedingly weak, since the obedience of a 
wife or child differs not only in degree but in kind from 
the thraldom of a purchased slave. Another analogical 
argument on this point is, that as some animals have been 
apparently created for the use of man and others merely to 
supply the carnivora with food, so certain races exist merely 
to promote the comfort of such nations as may prove superior 
to them in apery, a word admitting of so many shades of 
meaning, that we have frequently to guess out the author’s 
meaning, while the argument, if carried out logically, 
would justify cannibalism. His third argument, how- 
ever, deserves more notice,—namely, that races exist which 
are morally and intellectually unfit for any degree of 
freedom, and are, therefore, intended by Nature to be the 
slaves of some superior portion of humanity. Here the 
burden of proof lies upon the advocate of slavery, and it may 
well be doubted whether any race ever existed which could 
not, under favourable circumstances, make a beneficial use of 
a moderate degree of liberty. But as the philosopher deems 
it essential to the perfect citizen that he should be eligible to 
hold public offices and Magistracies, to sit on juries, and 
exercise the electoral suffrage, we fear that too many races 
can even now be found which would use these rights to the 
eventual ruin of the community. Trial by jury, for instance, 
which many nations have borrowed, either from England or 
Rome, has, it is held by many, proved a failure everywhere, 
save in Britain and her Colonies ; and it would be easy, though 
painful, to show that even in the most civilised nations there 
have been, and are, large classes of persons altogether unfit 
for the discharge of these public duties. 


But Aristotle did not engage in political speculation with a 
free hand, bound as he was by certain fixed principles of the 
Hellenic race, which were looked on as self-evident axioms, 
namely, that every citizen should possess some landed pro- 
perty, which, however, he was not to cultivate with his own 
hands, all manual labour being deemed degrading to a free- 
man; that foreign commerce was not respectable, home 
manufacture even less so, and retail trading altogether dis- 
reputable; and that the genuine citizen should devote his 
time to mental culture, gymnastic and military exercises, and 
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political discussion; may we not say agitation? This being 
80, it is obvious that all productive labour must have been 
performed by the servile class, that the number of this class 
increased in proportion to the progress of the State in pro- 
ducing energy, and that Hellenic communities, as long as 
they adhered to the above-mentioned maxims, were compelled 
not only to use slave-labour, but to maintain an inhuman 
commerce in order to supply an ever-increasing demand,—a 
practice which the philosopher attempts to justify by the 
analogy of the taming and hunting of wild animals. The 
connection of Aristotle with the Macedonian Court, where 
the Government was by no means despotic, the exploits of his 
pupil Alexander, and the unceasing political agitation he must 
have witnessed at Athens, probably rendered him more favour- 
able to monarchy than could be expected from a Hellenic 
thinker ; and he therefore recognises three forms of constitu- 
tional government, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, all 
having much to be said in their favour, and all liable to abuse 
and perversion. 

As one of the ethical principles on which he lays much stress 
is that virtue cannot be predicated of an individual unless it 
be generally habitual in him, he naturally concludes that in 
a well-governed State there should be effective provisions for 
the permanency of its institutions, but how this theory can be 
carried out where every citizen is expected to take a part in 
public deliberations we leave our readers to judge. As also 
he held that happiness consisted in the secure possession of 
three sorts of blessings, mental, bodily, and external, he 
attaches great importance to the proper education of the 
citizens, gives a few hints on sanitary arrangements, and 
dwells on the necessity of providing means of defence against 
hostile neighbours; but these three conditions, though incon- 
trovertible in theory, furnish, when reduced to practice, even in 
our own time, battlefields for factions or crotchety legislators. 

As Aristotle was the first to bring forward the obvious, 
though not previously noticed, ethical principle that each 
virtue lies between two vices, so he holds that each of the 
three forms of constitutional rule may degenerate through 
excess or defect. Thus monarchy in the hands of a self-willed 
and unscrupulous ruler may progress to despotism, or in the 
case of indolence or ignorance may sink into the plaything of 
court favourites and backstairs intrigues. An aristocracy 
may devolve its power to a junta of able and influential nobles, 
of which we find an example in Venice, and thus produce an 
imperium in imperio,a most objectionable mode of admin- 
istration, or it may become too numerous, pauperised, unin- 
fluential, and even anarchical, as we see in the turbulent annals 
of Poland. A democracy, if its theories be logically carried out, 
must subvert not merely all existing political institutions, but 
even social usages, and too frequently render life unbearable, 
or may fall into the hands of a strong and able demagogue, 
otherwise a tyrant, though not called by that name. We 
have but little faith in theoretic constitution-making or, 
more accurately, marring, and believe with Burke, that the 
best system of government is that which has gradually 
developed itself, grown with the growth, and strengthened 
with the strength, of a civilised community. 

The edition before us is a work of great labour and learning, 
uided by sound judgment and a clear perception (no easy 
task) of the author’s views. It will prove invaluable to 
students aiming at high degrees, and does lasting credit to 
the Universities of Cambridge and Greifswald. 





A SAGA FOR THE ENGLISH LAKES.* 
Mr. CoLLInewoop tells us in a few remarks appended to his 
volume, that his Thorstein of the Mere was he who gave his 
name to Coniston Lake, or Thurston Water, and adds that 
there were old folk of the last generation who would sit in 
the chimney-corner telling tales of the past,—fragmentary 
sagas that had come down from they knew not where, 
but were fixed in form, and delivered with animation 
and all the richness of the rolling dialect. They were 
belated Sagamen, who had forgotten the Norse stories, 
but kept the Norse style. But as the belated Sagaman 
needs a little editing, our author adds a page of old 
chronology to fit his tale of wonder, and fills strange 
maps with strange names quaintly interpreted. This 
curious appendix takes the place of the elaborate preface 
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which nowadays has grown so usual, and leaves us free to 
believe that, under his guise of archeologic learning, My 
Collingwood is simply giving us a kind of old-world novel, 

. > 
which blends the lore of the Norse sagas with the Scenery 
and traditions of the English Lakes. Once upon a time, 
for the legend begins with no less orthodox an introduction 
a man called Swein came into our country, and built a house 
at Greenodd, on the Leven. He was the son of his father, 
Biorn, a Norwegian landowner; and no sooner do we read the 
name than a perverse memory carries us off to the most 
fascinating of all the sagas or semi-sagas ever written, the 
Magic Ring of De la Motte Fouqué, more famons for his 
Sintram and Undine, shorter, but to ourselves not more fasci. 
nating. There is the ring of a whole epic about that Magi¢ 
Ring, though we doubt if the youth of nowadays could 
tell us much of Otto von Trautwangen and his stern olg 
German father, and the band of wild half-brothers he meets 
all over the world. Ottur of the Norwegian hills, and the 
sweet Lady Minnetrost, Arinbiorn, the sea-king, and the 
enchantress Gerda; Folko de Montfaucon and Gabrielle 
and Blanchefleur, with the Emir Noureddin to bring in the 
Orient, and the delightful Tebaldo to cap it all with the 
shrewdness of medieval Italy, and to suggest the earlier 
origin of the Shakesperian name of Tybalt,—the whole gal. 
lery of magic figures move before us at the bidding of Biorn, 
The deeper learning and more matter-of-fact imagination of 
our later youth will perhaps find fitter food in the story of 
Thorstein of the Mere, though, to ourselves, it lacks the tone 
of absolute conviction in the writer, which is the very life 
and essence of pure romance. It fails to carry one on over 
the course at a bound, as all such stories should. The follow. 
ing is a fair specimen of the style of general narration :— 

“ So, to make matters short, they sent the arrow, by which men 

were bid to a meeting, round the sea-coast, until it came to 
Ketch’s holm and to Solvi’s holm higher up the firth of Eden, 
The North men thereaway met together, and agreed on their part 
to set off on the day appointed. Swein and his neighbours set 
off on the same day, and their two companies fell in with one 
another by Thirlmere, which they thenceforward called 
Brackmere, from the Thing-Brekka or hill of assembly, which 
they hallowed at Legburthwaite, as we still call the place, for- 
getting, may be, that we say Law-burg-field, being the mid-most 
spot in all Lakeland from Solway to Morecambe. And having 
hallowed the place and held their meeting, they made their tryst 
for next midsummer and went their way home, Lucky it was 
for our Northmen that they took Mercia’s counsel, and listened to 
Swein when he told them of the briskness of Athelstan. For 
Constantine, who had received Olaf Cuaran and given him his 
daughter, before ever he could draw his host together to invade 
England, while he was yet preparing for war, saw the ships of 
Athelstan bear down upon his coast; and fleeing inland, whom 
should he meet but Athelstan himself with an army, come through 
Northumberland to avenge the peace of Dacor. And great mis- 
chief was done before the English went home with pledges of a 
new peace wrung from the Scots, who for their part had no mind 
to keep it, any more than their oath of seven years ago, and only 
waited for the day when they might take their revenge. But 
if the York priests complained of their new liege-men, and told 
Athelstan on his way home how their summonses had been 
treated; and if Athelstan laughed and bade them study to be 
quiet, as the epistle says, and mind their own business; it is no 
more than was likely. For he had enough to do without takin 
his host across the keel to gather either from the Northmen o 
Amounderness.” 
We cannot but feel both respect and sympathy for the 
elaborate care which must have been expended upon this 
pseudo-historic style, but it is labour in vain to bestow so 
much care upon the reading. We have quoted from the book 
at the point where the story leaves the great Kings and their 
wars to tell of Thorstein Sweinson, and how he went up the 
river Crake, and how he found the great water at the river- 
head: the same that old folk call Thurston Water, and the 
younger call Coniston Lake, from the name of their village 
hard by it. Andin spite of our satisfaction at the absence 
of a pretentious preface, we should like to know how much of 
real local tradition is to be found in this story of Coniston 
and Thirlmere. Lakeland has been long such sacred ground, 
and of such especial interest to literary England, none the 
less since Ruskin has made it his special cause of lament over 
the terrible progress of material ugliness amongst the Dales 
and Scaurs and Forces of the district, that we want without 
disrespect to separate the chaff from the grain. 


And it must be contessed that Thorstein of the Mere is 
but a shadowy kind of hero. The wooing of Asdis, and the 
character of Asdis, and the behaviour of Asdis to her lord 
and master when she wanted to get rid of him, are matter 
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for a rather long-spun tale, which somehow fails to-hold the 


interest and attention, in spite of all the adventures and 
perils by land and water which set it forth. It will be 
interesting to many to know that, in those foreshadowing 
days of heathen times among the Northmen, the wife was the 
master. She had her own goods and land to herself, and 
could sell them for her own use; even against the husband’s 
will she could make away with the full half. And yet 
he had to manage it all, and manage it well; and to de- 
fend it and her in every way. They were grand times for 
the women folk. A wife could turn off her husband like 
a hired servant for almost anything that displeased her. And 
there was nothing a man could do in law that the woman 
could not do as well, or better. Now, Asdis might have just 
turned off her husband with a word when she left him, which 
she did because he had been outlawed some time before. But 
she would not then have had a claim on the third of all his 
land and goods, so held her tongue till the right time, and 
then brought a suit for the things in question. From which 
it will be gathered that Asdis was not a very delightful 
character, in spite of the charm which is supposed to cling 
to her when first she meets him, and “comes out of her 
cloak like a butterfly from its shell.” Of course there is 
the other maiden, Raineach, to care for Thorstein as he 
cares for the butterfly, and the dramatis personx as they 
somehow seem to collide naturally in a story of the kind. 
Andthere are kinsmen with swords, and kinsmen with plough- 
shares; and there is much proselytising and much about 
monks atid friars, and the early struggles of the Christian 
faith, and how Thorstein first becomes involved inthem. And 
there are passages which somehow seem to have got touched 
with a nineteenth-century flavour in spite of themselves. 
“The mistress of Asmundarlea must be ill to suit if she waits 
a day Jonger than she likes,” says Thorstein to Asdis, who 
answers him with,—‘“‘ That’s your London talk, Thorstein ; 
thou’st gitten o’er fine for us hereaway.” “London talk” and 
“thou’st gitten” seem dangerously like the well-known rustic of 
the modern novel, and to suggest an echo of Black or of Hardy. 
But we cannot undertake to say that the ladies of the North did 
not talk in the same way in the days of Thorstein and Asdis. 
Some of them, at all events, did very odd things. When 
Thorstein had pulled Raineach out of the mere, she turned 
suddenly on him and dealt him a blow that felled him to the 
ground. They must have been strong, these maidens, as 
Thorstein was a Hercules. Then she burst out weeping, and 
flang herself beside him and told him that she hated him. 
But he was in no mood to say good or bad to her, so utterly 
weary was he; least of all to make love-speeches. To be 
utterly weary just after being felled to the ground, and to be 
unwilling to make love to the feller, is a touch of nature 
which might suit all time. However, what we miss more in 
the book than anything else is any true ring of Lakeland. 
We cannot help feeling, in spite of familiar names and 
glossaries, as if the scene might have been laid anywhere. 
But that Mr. Collingwood knows his Lakes very well, seems 
clear from the list of derivations at the end of his Saga. 





A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES.* 
Miss BuackBURNE has shown in this little book, not only 
that she sees and recognises many of the difficulties that beset 
girls on first entering into life, but that she can touch them 
with a kindly sympathetic hand, and that while dealing with 
them ina perfectly clear and outspoken manner, she can lay her 
finger unerringly on exactly those difficulties of character and 
surroundings that make so many girls less happy than they 
otherwise might be. Each of the more general difficulties 
which early life and its relationships often present to girls, 
is accompanied, as it is discussed, by a few words of wise 
and kindly advice or warning. Naturally, in the small space 
she has allowed herself, Miss Blackburne is unable to deal with 
what may be individual difficulties, nor is she able to do more 
than glance very briefly at such general difficulties as she has 
selected for consideration. The advice also is necessarily 
brief and general. We are not sure, however, that it is not 
all the better for that, as any thoughtfal girl will quickly 
apply the general rule to her own particular case. A 
Suggestion that the mind must work out and apply 
for itself is often more fruitful in its results than a 
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longer and more carefully considered piece of advice. 
Doubtless this little book may be useful even to a girl’s 
parents, as it may help to give them some clue to the 
somewhat fractious and difficult temper which a girl just 
growing up is apt at times to develop without apparently 
much reason, and with which, for all their anxious thought, 
they seem unable to deal successfully. It may also open the 
eyes of, we fear, not a few parents, to the fact that their 
daughters have very real social and moral difficulties and 
temptations to encounter on beginning to lead a “ grown-up” 
life. How many people, we wonder, realise that the mere 
fact of being young is not one of the least of these diffi- 
culties? Yet, as Miss Blackburne points out, it is one of the 
most fruitful source: of trouble for girls. They are then 
“just beginning to find out life’s difficulties, and they do not 
yet know life’s helps as they will know if they go on bravely 
and trustfully ”:— 

“Being young means having keen feelings and sensitive ways, 
making awkward mistakes, wanting a great deal that you haven’t 
got, often thinking that you are misunderstood, that others are 
happier than you are; it means being carried away both by 
pleasure and sorrow; it means having to give up your own way 
without choice; it means to you a great many things that aren’t 
pleasant.” 

And elsewhere she says, what we are sure is very true = 

“T believe the history of a girl who has no particular troubles 
that any one can see, is often extremely hard to live through 
(according to the home life and to the character the age varies) 
just when the child passes into girlhood, and when strangers at 
least begin to look upon her as ‘ grown up.’” 

We think, too, that for girls of the present generation among 
the well-to-do classes the period of transition in regard to 
women’s position and work in the world has greatly increased 
their difficulties, and has been the cause of much of their dis- 
content and restlessness. With their often very considerable 
powers thoroughly awakened and called ont, the return ‘to the 
rather objectless life in the family, at whose head may be a 
clever and capable mother, with no idea of needing any assist. 
ance from her daughters, coming, too, as this does after years 
full of stimulating mental work and the excitement of com- 
petitive examinations, this period of their lives is often one 
of real difficulty and perplexity to them,—particularly as 
the whole tone of modern thought and society increases this 
spirit of restlessness and perplexity by their implicit demand 
for some tangible justification of the existence of those 
around them, in the shape of what Browning speaks of as 
that “ vulgar mass called ‘ work,’”— 

“Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice.” 

We fear that even the Churches, while preaching the lesson 
of work—a good and wholesome one in its time and way— 
now and then forget that, besides the one of doing, there is 
also that equally important, and even harder one to learn,— 
that of being. Miss Blackburne does not do more than glance 
at this tendency to exaggerate the doctrine of work; for 
these papers are chiefly written for girls who, from various 
reasons, are obliged to earn their own living; still, there are 
not wanting a few words about the duty of patience and self- 
reliance on this subject. Thus she quotes from the letter of 
another woman anxious to help a girl in these perplexities -— 

“What we fail to learn to-day we shall feel the want of always. 
I know that when one is young and eager it is all very, very hard. 
One feels so much capacity for active life, and work, and happiness, 
and usefulness, that to be thwarted and restrained at every turn, 
to have life made difficult, is an almost unbearable trial...... 
Try to remember that not one hard thing comes to us for which 
we may not have cause to give thanks.” 

Not that Miss Blackburne would have any girl fall into an 
indolent and idle way of life, whatever the temptation to do 
so might be. 

“God means us all,”’ she says, “to be ourselves. He does not 
mean us to idly drift with the stream, even in our own families, 
Be esac We ought to learn to obey exactly, to understand what 
is said to us, to render to all their dues, to all authorities what is 
due to authority, ‘to God the things that are God's.’ But,in 
obeying cheerfully, and usually in silence, let us know what to 
think, accustom ourselves to decide what we think best, and to 
prove carefully our reasons if we can; in a word, as was once 
said to a girl in danger of becoming an indolent and timid 
character, ‘Give up your own way whenever it is not a matter 
of right and wrong, but be sure you know what your own 
way is.’” 


And again, “ Respect yourselves, and make the best of your life, 
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not as you would like it to be, but as if ie” (the italics are 
Miss Blackburne’s),—one of the hardest and longest of life’s 
lessons this to learn, but one which is set most men and 
women sooner or later in the course of their lives. 

The chapters on a girl’s “Calling,” her “Love Affairs,” 
her “Friends,” and on the necessity of self-control in “ Body, 
Mind, and Spirit,” all contain excellent matter in a small com- 
pass; but surely when Miss Blackburne insists that a girl 
should not even drink a glass of water between meals, she is 
carrying the control of the body almost to the verge of 
asceticism. 

Though these little papers, as was pointed out before, 
are chiefly written for the help of girls of all degrees who 
are obliged to go into the world to earn their own living, they 
will be found equally suggestive, with a few modifications, for 
those who belong to the leisured classes. Nor does Miss 
Blackburne fail to point out to these girls the responsibility 
which this gift of leisure throws upon them of helping, where- 
ever possible, to lighten the burdens or to ameliorate the 
conditions under which their less favoured sisters live and 
work, 





THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 
THE motto prefixed to this collection of biographies is Charles 
Kingsley’s saying, “If you would understand history, study 
men.” Kingsley, we imagine, would have resented such an 
application of his words. He believed, no doubt, in the 
informing value of the study of the heroic man in history. 
But not even by the most blindly patriotic American would 
it be maintained that the average occupant of the White 
House is an example of the hero as statesman or politician. 
Mr. Bryce, in his great work on the American Common- 
wealth, has a useful and interesting discussion on the 
question, ‘“‘ Why great men are not chosen Presidents.” But 
he takes no trouble to prove that the fact is so. Americans 
themselves, he says, are the first to admit it. A perusal of 
the volume before us serves, on the whole, to confirm the 
justice of Mr. Bryce’s three-fold explanation of the fact. 
Great men in his view are not chosen Presidents, firstly, 
because great men are exceptionally rare in American politics, 
the proportion of first-rate ability drawn into political life in 
the United States being, from various causes, smaller 
than in most European countries; secondly, because the 
method of choice does not bring them, but rather the 
“safe” men, to the top; and thirdly, because they are 
not, in quiet times, absolutely needed. The second branch 
of this explanation serves, perhaps, to cover a larger part of 
the case than the first and third. For even when there was a 
galaxy of brilliant ability in American politics, in the second 
thirty years of the century, when the debates of the Senate 
were illustrated by the genius of Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, 
it was the second or third rate men who generally won the 
prize of the Presidency, and never one of those distinguished 
Parliamentarians, although the eager ambition for it led the 
two latter into trimming, or even into flagrant inconsistency, 
on questions connected with slavery. It was not so during the 
first forty years of the life of the great Republic. Down to 
the end of John Quincy Adams’s Presidency, the first place 
in the Union was conferred successively on statesmen of high 
standing and great, if varying, ability, who had played a 
prominent part either in the struggle with the mother- 
country, or in the critical years which followed the achieve- 
ment of independence. The volume before us is interesting 
and useful, as helping towards a comprehension of the manner 
in which the change came about. Its approximate date is marked 
by the contrast between the circumstances of the first election 
of Monroe in 1817, and those of the election of Andrew Jackson 
in 1829. No apology or explanation could possibly be required 
for the election of Monroe. He had previously held, as his 
biographer here (Mr. Daniel C. Gilman) remarks, “ almost 
every important station, except that of President, to which a 
politician could aspire. He had served in the legislature of 
Virginia, in the Continental Congress, and in the Senate of 
the United States. He had been a member of the Convention 
that considered the ratification of the Constitution, twice he 
had served as Governor, twice he had been sent abroad asa 
Minister, and he had been accredited to three great Powers. 


By John Fiske, Carl Schurz, 





* The Presidents of the United States, 1789-1894, 
William E. Russel), Daniel C. Gilman, William Walter Phelps, Robert O. Win- 
throp, George Bancroft, John Hay, and others. Kdited by James Grant Wilson. 
Illustrated. London: Gay and Bird. 





He had held two places in the Cabinet of Madison.” Hie 
second election, in 1821, was made with almost completg 
unanimity, and his eight years of office were known as the 
“era of good feeling.” His “Hands off!” declaration to 
Europe, so well known as the enunciation of the “Monroe 
doctrine ” as to the immunity of all territory in the Western 
hemisphere, not already occupied by European Powers, from 
aggressive interference on their part, was doubtless quite in 
accord with American sentiment. But there was steadily, 
and even quickly, growing up in the rough population of the 
recently settled Western States a strong jealousy of the ip. 
tellectual and social aristocracy by which the Republic had 
been swayed. : 


This feeling was represented by, and personified in, Andrew 
Jackson. That accomplished historical student, Mr. Fiske, 
to whose pen we owe the biography of Jackson in the present 
volume, and also those of both the Adamses and Madison, 
well observes that “a stronger contrast to the former Pre. 
sidents than Jackson afforded cannot well be imagined. A 
man with less training in statesmanship would have been 
hard to find. In his defects he represented average humanity, 
while his excellences were such as the most illiterate citizen 
could appreciate. In such a man the ploughboy and the 
blacksmith could feel that in some essential respects they 
had for President one of their own sort. Above all, he 
was the great military hero of the day.” Although he 
was no doubt a very capable General, his great exploit, 
the crushing defeat of the British at New Orleans in the 
war of 1812-14—which had actually been ended by treaty 
before the action was fought—was due to the fact that 
the British commander, Sir Edward Pakenham, the Duke 
of Wellington’s brother-in-law, led them into a death-trap, 
where they were mown down wholesale without being able 
to get at their enemy. Yet this victory naturally counted 
for much, for the slaughtered British were Peninsular 
veterans, and thus Jackson was regarded everywhere in the 
States as the man who had conspicuously vindicated the 
honour of American arms after not a few disasters in other 
parts of the field of conflict. So the passion for military 
glory and the longing, especially among the uncultivated 
settlers west of the Alleghanies, for a prominent re-assertion 
of the principle of equality, combined to give Andrew Jackson 
a great backing. Thus it was that in 1825 he had 99 votes 
from the Presidential electors against 84 for John Quincy 
Adams; but there being no absolute majority, the choice of 
President was thrown, under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, into the House of Representatives, and Adams was 
elected, largely through the influence of Clay, who had been 
one of the candidates for whom a much smaller number of 
Presidential votes was cast. This election appears to have 
been highly creditable to Clay and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as to Adams, for though the latter had 
great merits and deserved well of his country, he had steadily 
refused to do anything to promote his own election. But the 
defeat of Jackson, after he had obtained a higher number of 
votes than Adams from the Presidential electors, thongh not 
a majority of the whole, was but the means of fanning the 
flame of democratic feeling. It was absurdly said that the 
House of Representatives had defied the will of the people 
in electing Adams. And, unhappily, influences far less 
creditable than democratic feeling—growing as it was at that 
time into Democratic party sentiment as opposed to the 
“Whigs,” who in a sense succeeded the old Federalist 
party—were beginning to play powerfully on the American 
electorate. As Mr. Fiske says, “the so-called ‘spoils system’ 
was already germinating, and the time had come when it 
could be put into operation. Mr. Adams would have nothing 
to say to such a system. He would not reward the men who 
worked for him, and he would not remove from office the men 
who most vigorously opposed him. He stood on his own 
merits, asked no favours, and granted none; and was, on the 
whole, the most independent President we have had since 
Washington. Jackson and his friends promised their 
supporters a share in the Government offices, in which @ 
clean sweep was to be made by turning out the present in- 
cumbents. The result of the election of 1828 showed that for 
the time Jackson’s method was altogether the more potent; 
since he obtained 178 electoral votes, against 83 for Adams.” 

It cannot, we think, be doubted that Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
right in giving the prominence to the Jackson election which 
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it holds in his brilliant “ Outline of the Political History of 
the United States.” It does appear to have marked, and to 
have greatly advanced, a decadence in the tone of public life 
in the United States. Unhappily, the very merits of Jack- 
son’s character and administration—and neither was by any 
means devoid of merits—operated to popularise his deplorable 
style and methods. The standard of political warfare being 
lowered on the Democratic side, which upheld the “ strict con- 
struction” of the Constitution and championed State rights, 
the Whigs, who favoured internal improvements under Federal 
authority, the national bank, and a high import tariff, were 
constrained to “ play down” also. So when there had come a 
reaction in their favour owing to the commercial panic caused 
by Jackson’s assaults on the national bank, and they had 
selected as their candidate General Harrison—the grandfather 
of the late President—who was a very gallant and competent 
soldier, they must needs dwell with such ostentation upon the 
republican simplicity of his life, that “log-cabins and hard 
cider became,” as his biographer in this volume, Mr. Arthur 
Bostwick, says, “ the party emblems, and both were features of 
all the political demonstrations of the canvas, which also wit- 
nessed the introduction of the enormous mass-meetings and 
processions that have since become common just before Presi- 
dential elections.” Harrison, who died almost immediately after 
his installation, would probably have made a very respectable 
President; but the practices by which his election had been 
promoted illustrated, none the less, a sad decadence, and the 
development of a system that was bound to discourage 
first-class men from engaging in political life, and to pro- 
mote the rise of second or third rate politicians. On the 
whole, when one reads these biographies, which, for the 
most part, are done with much skill and judgment, it is 
matter for gratifying surprise that, as a rule, men of such 
good political character, and often of such considerable ability, 
have been produced as successful candidates for the office of 
President by the party convention system. When chosen, 
it must also be admitted that they have often displayed solid 
capacity and moral courage. Mr. George Ticknor Curtis’s 
biography of Lincoln’s immediate predecessor, Buchanan, is 
interesting for its defence of a statesman whose “ temporising 
policy ” and want of vigour have been often saddled with 
responsibility for a failure to take steps which might have 
averted the Civil War. On the whole, the apology seems to 
have considerable cogency, though we cannot admire Pre- 
sident Buchanan’s attitude on the Slavery question. The 
biographies of Lincoln and Grant, by Mr. John Hay and Mr. 
Horace Porter respectively, are, for their scale, remarkably 
full and interesting sketches of the characters and careers of 
those truly great and famous men. On the whole, notwith- 
standing our opening remarks, this book, which is embellished 
with numerous portraits and other illustrations, is a distinctly 
serviceable addition to our means of comprehending the course 
of the history of the United States. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———————_ 

The Four Gospels, Harmonised and Translated. By Leo Tolstoy. 
Part I. (Walter Scott.)—Count Tolstoi has titles to our 
respect, but he can hardly be regarded as a critic. Anything 
more opposed to all canons of the critical art than this book can 
hardly be conceived. The authority of the codices, the quotations 
of the Fathers, considerations of grammar, all that is commonly 
regarded as the subject-matter of criticism, goes for nothing. 
What Count Tolstoi prefers, as suiting his views or commending 
itself to his intelligence, or, it should rather be said, his feeling, 
is to be preferred. In St. John i. 1, the orthodox version 
“gives no meaning whatever.” It has meant much to sixty 
generations of Christians, but the new interpreter steps for- 
ward, and “In the beginning was the Word” gives place to 
“In the beginning of all things was made the intelligence 
of life.” The reasons given for the change are extraordinary. 
Here is one, “iv, from the verb sixi, Signifies, not only evrist- 
ence, but also change; and may, indeed must, often be trans- 
lated, was made, became,” Turn where we will in this volume, we 
find the same strange disregard of everything but the writer's 
own personality. The Czar is not so autocratic in politics as the 
Count in criticism. “I omit in my translation the words, ‘heal- 
ing all kinds of diseases,’ as being unnecessary.” “ According to 
Luke, Jesus said,—‘ Blessed are you vagrants; because yours is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’” “In many copies (Matt. xi.2) we have 
dia instead of duo. Ala is the better reading because the number of 





the disciples is quite unimportant.” We have italicised this reason 
because it gives the Count’s method of criticism in a nutshell.” 
“I prefer it; therefore it is what the Evangelist wrote.” 


Mount Despair, and other Stories. By David Christie Murray. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Beyond the fact that it contains six short 
stories, instead of, what we should have by far preferred, one long 
one, there is nothing to disappoint usin this volume. The short 
story hardly gives a writer the chance of showing himself at his 
very best; but, this being allowed for, “Mount Despair” and 
its companions are not unworthy of Mr. D.C. Murray. The first 
tale is constructed on well-known lines,—true love triumphant 
under difficulties. George Freedom is a fine young hero, quite 
worthy of his good luck; but Mr. Jonas Cadbury is the finer 
sketch, as far as character-drawing is concerned. The four tales 
that follow are slighter in texture. “The Ghosts’ Opera” is the 
the only one that we are inclined to criticise, It is a little too 
marvellous. The last,“ The Fleshly Raiment,” is certainly the 
best in the book. It is a singularly skilful satire on the marvels 
of theosophy, the precipitated letters, and all the other trickery 
of the game. The pair of bearded impostors, one of venerable 
aspect, and one of a cleverer and more vulgar type, are quite 
admirable pictures, and the dénowement of the story is excellently 
well managed. Mr. Murray’s story ought to do something 
towards exploding this portentous sham. But people who have 
left themselves nothing to believe but this will resist conviction 
to the last. 

Picturesque Ceylon: Kandy and Peradeniya. By Henry W. 
Cave. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—We have here some of 
the most exquisite scenery and vegetation in the world, presented 
in photographs that are not unworthy of the scenes which they 
set forth. The plates are thirty-three in number. Among the 
landscapes we may single out for notice “ Kandy Lake,” “The 
Royal Zenana,” and “ The Orient Sea”; among the representa- 
tions of nature, “Bamboos on the Mahaweligangi” and the 
“Young Talipot.” There are also photographs of interesting 
persons and places, temples and the like, while Mr. Cave fur- 
nishes a history of the British occupation of the island. 


The Great Prophecies of the Centuries. By G. H. Pember, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—We cannot undertake to analyse Mr. 
Pember’s views on prophecy. Moses and Balaam, Abijah and 
Daniel, are the prophets whom he seeks to interpret, on a plan 
which we may briefly describeas “futurist.” ‘<The prophetic earth 
will be divided into ten portions, each of them ruled by an in- 
dividual monarch, but all bound together in a great confederacy.” 
Monarchs there are to be, but of the democratic type; for Mr. 
Pember identifies the progress of democracy with the approach of 
judgment. “As soon,” he writes, “as the power is really vested 
in the people, then the masses of mankind will themselves 
become responsible for the wickedness and rebellion of the 
world.” But is not the government of the civilised nations, on 
the whole, becoming better and more conscientious? Surely the 
present democratic days are better than the old days of privilege. 
But probably this better and worse make no difference to Mr. 
Pember. 

The Avenger of Blood. By J. Maclaren Cobban. (Cassell and 
Co.)—The Avenger of Blood is the story of a young Arab chief 
who follows to England the man who has brought about his 
father’s ruin and his brother’s murder, in the hope of avenging 
upon him the wrongs of his house. The impression made upon 
the young fellow by the settled order of things in which he finds 
himself, so utterly different from the condition of life at home, and 
so adverse, it would seem, to the fulfilment of his purpose, is finely 
represented. The story is told with liveliness and force; and 
though novel even to strangeness, can hardly be called im- 
probable. In the end, the “avenger” finds Western ideas too 
strong for him, and has to forego the extremity of justice. The 
working out of this change is also well told. 


A Kentish Country House. By Mary Adelaide, Lady Jennings. 
(Billory, Guildford.)—The Hall-House at Hawkhurst was pur- 
chased by Mr. Nathaniel Collyer (1620-1700), grocer and citizen 
of London, about the year 1665 (it is supposed, by way of a 
refuge from the Plague), and was sold bya descendant in 1857. 
Nathaniel Lardner was born there in 1684, and died in 1768, being 
the son of Nathaniel Collyer’s youngest daughter Hannah, by 
Richard Lardner, a Dissenting minister, first at Deal and after- 
wards in London. Nathaniel was the author of an Apologetic 
work, famous in its day, “ The Credibility of the Gospel History,” 
and his connection with the Hall-House is the most important 
event in its history. Lady Jennings tells us that this book cost 
him more than he ever received from it. He finally sold his 
interest in it for £150, hoping that its usefulness would be ex- 
tended if it became the publisher’s interest to push its sale. 
There are various matters of interest in the family letters 
which Lady Jennings publishes. The earliest is a letter of con- 
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dolence from John Owen, the well-known Nonconformist divine, 
written on the occasion of the death of Collyer’s only son. Next 
come some letters froma cousin relating tothe Great Fire. (Some 
curiosities of spelling are here to be noted, “I leave yu to the 
preteactyon of ye Almighty.” ) The last letter is dated January 
80th, 1801. The funds, says the writer, had gone down on the 
news of Jefferson’s election as President of the United States, “as 
by that means the French and Democratic party would prevail 
there.” ‘The Duke of Kent,’ we read, “is certainly one of the 
most steady looking of the Princes.” 

The Story of Christine Rochefort. By Helen Choate Prince. 
(Houghton and Mifflin, Boston, U.S.)—Christine D’Arcy, a 
daughter of an impoverished noble family at Blois, marries, after 
the French manner—as a matter of family convenience—Gaston, 
son of a wealthy manufacturer. She finds her heart wake up at 
the presence of an ardent young preacher of Socialism, but finds 
in the end that she can give her love where it is due. This is a 
bare outline of a story which is told with considerable force, and 
with no little knowledge of French ways of thinking and habits 
of life. The sceptical, scoffing old Marquise, Christine’s grand- 
mother, is a particularly well drawn figure. 

Village Tales and Jungle Tragedies. By B.M. Croker. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—The most striking of these stories, all of them 
vigorous and picturesque sketches, is that of the slaying of the 
man-eating tigress. All devices for her destruction have failed, 
till Sassi, a Marathi widow, accomplishes the deed. How she does 
this should remain the author’s secret. It must suffice to say that 
the tale is most effectively told. ‘Proven or not Proven” isa 
powerful story of revenge. By way of relief, we have something 
brighter in the narrative, with the title of “ Two Little Travellers,” 
of how Chunnee is wronged by the powerful man of his village, 
but. comes happily to his own again. Mr. Croker knows his 
subject well, and wields a skilful pen in writing about it. 

Silvia Craven. By N. Gordon Holmes. (Elliot Stock.)—We 
found this tale very tedious, and must confess, to be quite candid, 
that we did not finish it. Indeed, it seemed to us that enough 
had been done for practically estimating the writer’s merit when 
we came to the following passage :—‘ Graham of Claverhouse, 
that stern old Puritan patriot, who played so conspicuous a part in 
his own times, and is all but forgotten in ours.” “ Bonny 
Dundee” a Puritan ! 

Cancelled Bonds. By Henry Creswell. $ vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—In this story Mr. Creswell presents to us three of the 
female figures which he knows how to draw with so firm a hand. 
The heroine, whom we first see in a picture that startles the 
world from its place on the walls of the Academy, is the finest of 
the three; then comes the solitary old woman, who so steadfastly 
keeps before her the purpose of her life; and then, as a specimen 
of an utterly different type, the amiable, somewhat shallow girl 
whom every one praises. The heroine has all the makings of a 
Medea; and her lover, whom she suspects, quite wrongly, of 
fickleness, nearly meets the fate which Jason would have met had 
he been imprudent enough to trust himself within reach of the 
Colchian fury. As for the story, we must own that we found that 
the first and second volumes seemed to drag somewhat; the 
third, however, amply redeemed their shortcomings. It tells 
the catastrophe of the drama in a very striking and effective 
way. 

Lady Jean’s Vagaries. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—Lady Jean 
is a thoughtless, careless girl, whose years of discretion never 
arrive. The picture of her gaiety and courage, coupled, though 
these qualities are, with a curious recklessness of consequences, 
and of the good opinion of mankind, is an attractive one; and we 
feel sorry when the inevitable ending comes. The old nurse, 
whose Scotch prudence, horrified at the careless doings of her 
charge—for the grown woman is a charge as much as the child— 
does not diminish her love, is a fine sketch. Altogether, this is 
a tale of no little power, and that keeps the reader’s attention 
unfaltering to the end. 

Memoirs of an Author. By Percy Fitzgerald. 2vols. (R. 
Bentley and Son.)—All the matter in these two short volumes 
is not, we imagine, new. Nor is all important. But all, we are 
glad to see, is written in a kindly and friendly spirit. What is 
said of Thackeray is possibly an exception. Mr. Fitzgerald 
certainly takes an unfavourable view of his character. Thackeray 
doubtless did give offence. But the substantial goodness of the 
man ought to be acknowledged, and all the more frankly by any 
one who feels impelled to criticise his manners, The most 
prominent figure in these “Memoirs” is certainly Charles 
Dickens, to whom our author was indebted for various kindnesses, 
and whose memory he repays with an unstinted gratitude. There 
is much also about John Forster. One of the strangest stories 
in the book, told, too, by the writer as an eyewitness, is of Forster’s 


most unceremonious way. Forster had totake the oath in compan 
with a number of ordinary undergraduates, and was treated 
generally without any formality, not to say respect,—anythj 
more unlike the dignified ceremonial of an Oxford Commemoration 
or Cambridge Commencement, cannot be imagined. A whole 
multitude of other authors appear upon the scene, most of 
them, alas! gone over to the majority. The best-known names 
among them are Anthony Trollope, G. H. Lewes, Lord Houghton, 
Cruikshank, the Doyles, Charles Mathews, Phelps, Lord Lytton, 
Of Mr. Fitzgerald’s literary judgments we have not formed 
high opinion. “ John Inglesant” he regards as a mere ephemera] 
production which caught the popular fancy for a brief time, 
The comparison between Thackeray and Dickens is still stranger, 
He does not seem to appreciate the fact that there is not a single 
character in Dickens which can be recognised as really human, 
They all belong either to farce—admirable, it is true, but stil} 
farce—or to sentiment, sentiment with little reality. Thackeray 
drew men and women. The celebrity of Becky Sharp is cop. 
ceded. But why not a word about Colonel Newcome? Surely one 
of the most admirable fizures in fiction. 

Lancelot Andrews. By Robert L. Oltley, M.A. (Methuen ang 
Co.)—Mr. Oltley gives us here a sympathetic account of Bishop 
Andrews’s life and work. It is clear that Andrews represents 
to him in his ecclesiastical position and in his theology, something 
like an ideal. But this does not make the biographer blind to his 
hero’s faults. It was the misfortune of Andrews that he had 
so much to do with the Court. He had not, so to speak, backbone 
enough for the times, “We must acknowledge,” writes Mr, 
Oltley, “that in his degree he shares the responsibilities of the 
knot of time-servers, flatterers, and worldlings who surrounded 
the royal throne and hindered the intrusion into the royal 
presence of unpalatable facts.” In the case of Lady Essex’s 
divorce it requires all the charity and faith that one can com- 
mand to believe that he was blameless. Buton the whole, there is 
more of the impression of saintliness about Andrews than 
about Laud. His learning was probably greater than the Arch- 
bishop’s, though his, too, was considerable; but Andrews was 
more of a student. Mr. Oltley’s book is one of sterling merit. 


The Heroic in Missions. By the Rev. Augustus P. Buckland. 
(Isbister.)—Mr. Buckland tells some stories that the world should 
never suffer to be forgotten. The first is one eminent instance of 
“entering into another man’s labour,” and also a marvellous 
lesson of patience. This is the use which Mr. Buckland makes 
of it. In 1849, Mr. William Welton, a surgeon at Woodbridge, 
went out to Fuh-Kien. He was a medical missionary. For six 
years he laboured, for part of the time alone, but still holding on, 
though not a single convert was made. His health broke down, 
and he returned to England. Shortly afterwards, he died, leaving 
£1,500 to the work. There was a strong inclination at home to 
put an end to the mission, but a worthy successor to Mr. Welton 
was found in George Smith. In 1861, four converts were baptised. 
Two years later, George Smith died. He had been allowed to see 
the first fruits, There were thirteen baptised Christians and five 
catachumens at his death. Two years ago, there were 10,323 
adherents. The other fields of mission work about which Mr. 
Buckland speaks are Japan, the African Lakes, the North-West 
of Canada, Bishop Horder, the Punjab, George Maxwell Gordon, 
the “pilgrim missionary,” and the Niger, with the names of 
John Alfred Robinson, and Graham Wilmot Brooks, 


Essays and Addresses. By Phillips Brooks. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
It is needless to say that these papers, most of them read or spoken 
before various assemblies, meetings, or societies, are well worth 
study. They are divided between “ Religious ” and “ Literary 
and Social Topics.” The number of the two classes is about the 
same, but the latter are somewhat longer. A clear, broad-minded 
thinker, with a great gift of exposition, Bishop Phillips Brooks 
always has something to say that is well worth consideration. 
He does not always persuade; but then he would have been the 
first man in the world to appreciate an honest difference of 
opinion. We may mention the papers called “ Heresy” (though 
some of its statements demand a careful weighing), “ The Pulpit 
and Popular Scepticism,” “Orthodoxy” in the “ Religious” 
section; “The Purposesof Scholarship,” ‘Literature and Life,” 
and “ Dean Stanley” in the “ Literary and Social.” We see that 
the Bishop approved of Dean Stanley’s wish to have the monu- 
ment of the Prince Imperial in the Abbey, as the “ commemoration 
of a picturesque event,”—surely an inadequate reason. 


Macazines AND SeriaL Pusrications.—We have received 
the following for August:—The Century, Scritmer’s Magasine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, St. Nicholas, the 
Pall Mall Magazine, the New Review, the Antiquary, Macmillan's 
Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, Belgravia, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Minster, the Cornhill Magasine, Atalanta, the 





receiving a degree at Dublin. It seems to have been given in the 


Sunday at Home, the Quiver, Harper’s Magasine, Gentleman’s 
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Packet, Lippincotl’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Magazine of 
Art, the Windsor Magazine, Temple Bar, the Forum, the Strand 
Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Englishwoman, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Picture 
Magazine, St. Luke’s, the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Geo graphical Journal, the Thinker, the Aflantic Monthly, the 
Month, Expository Times, Chapman’s Magazine, the Arena, Science 
Progress, the Author, the Anglican Church Magazine, London 
Society, the Bookman, Natural History of Plants, Part 14, the 
Parents’ Review, the Indian Magazine and Review, the Art Amateur, 
the Badminton Magazine, Baconiana, Our Bubble, Knowledge, the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, the Critical Review, Modern Astrology, the 


Monist, the Liverpool Medico-Chirurgical Journal, the Friends’ | 


Quarterly Examiner, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Nature 
Notes, Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the United 
Kingdom, the Dublin Review, Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, Jowrnal of the Society of Archivists and Autograph 
Collectors, the Preparatory Schools Review, Holiday Numbers of 
London Society and Belgravia, and the Engineering Magazine, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
sialic 


Balzac (H. de), At the Sign of the ‘ Cat,’ &., cr 8vo ’ (Dent) 3/6 
Bickerdyke (J.), and others, Sea-Fishing (Badminton Library) (Longmans) 10,6 
Connell (F. N.), The House of the ng Woman, roy 16mo ......... (Henry) 4/) 
Ellis (E. J.), ‘the Man of Seven Offers, 12m0.....cseseeceres (Ward & Downey) 2/)) 
Farrell (A.), Lady Lovan, Cr 8V0 ..sssssssssessersessrsenseatenceteeeenenes (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Fetherston (@. R.), A Garden Eastward, 12m0 ...........sseserees (Skeffington) 2/0 
Green (A, O.), Practical Hindistini Grammar, Pt. I.. cr 8vo (Oxf. U. Press) 8/6 
Green (A. Q.), Practical Hindistani Grammar, Pt, II., cr 8vo (Oxf. U. Press) 7/6 
Hamilton (A. McL.), & another, System of Legal Medicine, 2 vols (Rebman) 60/0 
Hatton (R. G.), Figure Drawing and Composition, 8vo ...(Ohapman & Hall) 9/0 
Hayeraft (Mrs.), His Rustic Wife, 12mo (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Horne (J. F.). Buried Cities of Vesuvius, &c., 8vo ... dacccenes (Hazell) 3/6 
Hudson (W. H.), British Birds, cr 8V0 .......0+.-04 .(Longmans) 12/6 
Hatchinson (M.), Bardossi’s Daughter, cr 8vo ... .(Hutchinson) 6/0 



































Hutchinson (J.), Ilustrations of Clinical Surgery, 8vo — Newman) 31/6 
Makower (S. V.), The Mirror of Music (Keynote Series), cr 8v0......... (Lane) 3/6 
Manitoulin, by “ H. N. B.,” ) (Simpkin) 3/0 
Mayer (A. von), Bnglish-French-German Idioms, cr 80. ...........4Hachette) 3/0 
Mears (A. Garland), Mercia, Cr 8V0 .......0eseercsseee (Simpkin) 6/0 
Muther (R.), History of Modern Painting, Vol. I., imp. 8vo............ (Henry) 18/0 
O'Connor (T. P.), Some Old Love Stories, 8V0.....0.....10000+ (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Reynolds (M.), First Principles of the Locomotive, cr 8V0 ..s0000..-.(Biggs) 2/6 
Roberts (M.), Adventures of a Ship’s Doctor, Cr 8V0....01...sseeeveeees (Downey) 6/0 
Sergeant (A, Marjory’ Mistake, 3 vols, cr 870..........++...(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Sherard (KR. H.), Jacob Niemand, Cr 8VO sisseesssseerseee eveoeee( Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Simpson (W. J. 8.), 8. Bernard of Clairvanx, cr 870 ......0004» ebeasecsce (Masters) 5/0 


c 
Styrap (J, de), A bee of Medical Ethics, Fourth Edition, 8vo (H. R. Lewis) 3/6 
Thompson (D’A. W.), Glossary of Greek Birds, BVO cece (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/0 
Targenev (I.), Fathers and Children, 12mo. (Hei » 3/0 





| 


the United Service Magazine, the Humanitarian, the Boy’s | 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 
TRAVELLI N G ba “apes CAPES, a new garment (Inver- 
lin 


shape), in reversible Tweeds, Hood 
ed silk eee ove eee ow. 31s, 6d, 

CLOAKS 

AND 


GOLF CAPES in a large variety of reversible 
Tweeds.., es coe eee ¥ + 218., 35. 


MACKINTOSH CLOAKS, in Plain and Fancy 
Scotch Tweeds fot we 2ls., 253., 358 


2 S03-, 
CAPES, __ copruraltoany part of the United Kingdom. 


Sketches and Patterns of the Cloth post-free, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W!9¥oRe s7Reer, 





NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per box. 





SO EFFICACIOUS 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, &c. 


The Latest Appliances and Methods 
of Treatment. 


A Pamphlet, Recent Letters from Patients, 
Free of Manager of the Baths, Baru. 


HOT 
MINERAL SPRINGS 
oF BATH 


(THE PROPERTY OF 
THE CORPORATION). 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
JENN, NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, F.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 


TRADE-MARK, 











Walker (H.), The Greater Victorian Poets, 8vo...... (8 hein) 7/6 














UNEQUAL 
VISION, 


a ) “LIBERTY” TUSSORE SILKS 
LIBERTY Buitable for Reasile Dresses, Garden Party Procks 
uitable for Seaside Dresses, Garden Par ‘0c. 
ART FAB RICS - Dust em sy Blouses, &e, ‘i rf 5 
oven exclusively for Liberty an 
Oconee with brocaded designs and coloured striped also 
‘xD od bo a B pony ae atripes, by i : “omens 
~ rinted on the warp, giving a retty e: e 
EVENING COSTUMES, And in natural am, 23 in, wide, cies is. 1ld., 
New Patterns post-free. | 3:,, and 3s, 3d. per yard. New Patterns post-free, 
LIBERTY & CO. Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 
Oo S$ LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
At eighty persons out of each hundred 
have some difference of focus between 
the two eyes, and yet wear Spectacles made 
with both lenses alike; thus continual! 
straining and impairing their vision. Eac 
eye should be suited separately. This method 
is always practised by 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 
Edition), at his only address— 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Where he may be ne peat See ae 
OF CHARGE, res pectacles for ‘orms 
of defective vision. 








NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALI Til ES 


: LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIO, &. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 
HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Eprtor, but 
to the Pusuisuzr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Sum Insured in 1894 .« . £393,622,400. 
MOUNT SCHOOL, 


se 
8ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 





A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters,—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Bue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





IGH SCHOOL, GHYLL BANK, WHITEHAVEN.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, &c, Healthy situation, near the Solway, 

and not far from the Lakes. Excellent water supply from Ennerdale Lake. Good 
home for young boys, who may stay during the vacations. Terms moderate, 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 


Special preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational 
French and German.—OHAMP FLEURL. Miss Wills will be in London in August. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
_— sides, olarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev, T. F, HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 





IN CONNECTION WITH LANOCING COLLEGE, 
S MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 
—- house ; private Soest gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field,—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 





K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 
tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s.s. ‘St. Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full), 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other Scholars. Fare 
includes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days’ Tour, Details 
from SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENCESTER. 
by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Pe vo mga Dairy.Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 
PrEsSIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
OCoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J, Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School, and valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. — NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.— PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 18. 





AA AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
i for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8, OARR. The School is recom- 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





PG D OR 6 B86 . SOs cP 12s, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 
CONTKIBUTIONS tothe SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in n ed are urgently solicited. 
Bankers—London and Couaty Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grec: the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K.G. Treasurers. 


Timotuy Houmes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


OLET HOUSE, RHYL, N. WALES.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Head-Master: R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Staff of Resident 
Graduates. Hou-e c'os2 to sea, facing south, with large sheltered parercuns, 
opening on sandhills, opposite bathing-place. Unrivalled climate, Cricket-ficld, 
yg: umnasium, carpenter’s bench, Entrance tcholarships guined at public schools. 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 


Appheations for admission should ke made at once to the Hezd Muster, the 
Rev. Dr, MOULTON, 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
SESSION 1895-96. 


THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER lst, 


Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Examinations in 
Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination of the 
University of London; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrica} 
Engineering; and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some 
branch of applied science. Students may, however, attend any class cr com. 
bination of classes, 








There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing fall particulars, ig 
published by Messrs, Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d.; by post 74, 


A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full informa. 
tion as to the various lecture and laboratory courses, lecture days and hours, 
fees, entrance and other scholarships, prizes, &c., is published by Messrs, 
Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 64.; by post 8d. 

Further information may be obtained on application, 

R. 8. HEATH, Principal. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Rezistrar, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENOE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor J, RosE Braprorp, 
M.D., D.Sc., F.R 8. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on Sept, 25th, 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 a” e awarded annually, 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 In-patients and 35,C0U Out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, cighteen being resident 
(as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c.), are filed up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser. 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &., may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 

A. E. BARKER, F.R.C.S., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassica, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
atove SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled ou 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are very complete. 
The School is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. The 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be hai 
from the HEAD-MISTRESS, or from the SECRETARY. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for sixty Boarders. 
¥xce'lent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination, Climate bracing. 
Ve'y healthy; every care taken of delicate boys. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





| lage aa js Hage Jas 8 Rags St SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, &.W. 
Head-Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 
34 Hagley Road, Birmingham. Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. The 
School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, four tosix guineasaterm. Prospectuses, &c.,can 
be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term commences SEPTEMBER 17th, 
Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 18 Newhall Street, 
B 'rmingham. T, H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Oambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in a:1 Divisions. Colleze year begins September 18th, 1895. 

Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training Colleze, Salusbury Road, 
Bro.desbury, N.W. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GaLiaNani’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WiNTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER lst with an Introdu*tory 
Address, at 4p.m., by Mr, A. P. Lauriz, The Annual Dinner will be held in 
rs cont. at the King’s Hall, Holbora Restaurant, Mr. MaLcoLm Morais in 
the chair. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105 } wil be awarded by Examination on September 24th and 
* Five of £52 10s, § 25th, 
[* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.]} 


There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to students 
without expense, The School provides complete preparation tor the higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. Roughton, 


CLARENOE MEMORIAL WING. 


The Foundation Stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work uponit. This 
new wing will provide a new Ont-patients’ Department, Wards for Lying-in 
Women, and a Residential College for Medical Officers and Studevts, who will 
= - close to their work and directly under tte influence of the Medical 
£cbool, 

For Prospectus apply to Mr, F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary, 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 


Li O.20 ORT A, UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. - 

The 22nd SESSION of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, will 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 7th, and the 65th SESSION ot the School of Medicine on 
OCTOBER Ist, 1895. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 

Chemistry, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal 
Miving, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agziculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also confer red in the 
faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR, 








HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, Octcber Ist. . 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom ,ini contains 
nearly 8C0 beds. Number of in-patients Jast yea", 9,703; out patients, 128,315; 
accidents, 12,733. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1891, 1,778, 

Appointments: Forty qualified resident appointments are made annually. 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity as-istants are appointed 
every three months, All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint 
ments are also provided free board, 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Entrance Scholarships, valae £120, £50, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for ccmpet tion at the end of September.~ 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, 

Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 180 guineas by instalments. A reduce 
tion of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. _ F 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, an 
Athle'ic Clubs, are available to all Stud.nts, The Clubs Unicn Gronnd is at 
Lower Edmonton, ‘ 

The Metropol'tan, Metropolitan District, East London, and Scuth Eastern 
Raiiway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For turther information apply, persoually or by letter, to 

Mile End. EB, MUNRO SCOTT. Warden. 
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AMMERSMITH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
LONDON, W.—Patrons : Mrs. LEorotp DE Roruscuiip, Major-General 
Goupewonrar, ME. Ger. jer, Upper Mall, Ravenscourt Park. Pleasant home; 
rf x r Vi r ark. easaD ; 

by Head. Mistress +o per Wi at public examinations. NEXT TERM 


careful (PTEMBER 17th—Prospectus, address HEAD-MISTRESS. 





DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A _ LEC- 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Seaair. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Full informition from the Director at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 








Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
TUBER st the together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
fforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 


PUPILS. Home comforts, 
the Examinations, are @ 


TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 











OVER COLLEGE —NEXT 


SEPTEMBER 13th. Special EXHIBITIONS for Sons of Officers and 


Clergy.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 


TERM BEGINS | Home or Abroad.—& Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 


k. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
rofessors in attendance. ei references, er Ae on grounds.—Lady 


th. 





Principal, Pelican House, © 


— INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 

commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 











GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. — TWO 
ASSISTANT MASTERSHIPS VAOANT in OAIRO SECONDARY 
SOHOOL, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to teach in English 
ly, one of the two principally Physics and Chemistry. Four hundred 
boys, English Head-master. Teaching hours three daily, Fridays excepted. 
: cation not less than two months annually. 
Cambridge preferred. Salary about £295 per annum (£ Eg. 288) rising to about 
£393. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Applications, accompanied by cop’es 
only of testimonials, must be sent before SEPTEMBER 10th, 1895, to DOUGLAS 
DUNLOP, Erq., Doonside Hollybush, Ayr., N.B., to whom candidates may apply 


exclusively, 


Summer va 


by lett«r for further information. 


Graduates of Oxford or 





INVESTED FUNDS ... ws oe 


perenne ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


£20,000,000 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s,, 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
jozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





A GRAND speculation, in these days 

of financial unrest, is a rare thing for people 
with spare capital to come across. It is, therefore, 
refreshing to know that in purchasing a box of 
Holloway’s Pills, good value for money can be ob- 
tained. They never fail to give instant relief from 
pain, and no disease can long withstand their puri- 
fying influence. A few appropriate doses at the 
proper period will prevent ag 4 a@ serious illness. 
Their primary action is upon the blood, stomach, 
liver, kidneys, and bowels, Their secondary action 
strengthens the nervous centres. No drug can be 
so harmless, yet so antagonistic to disorders caused 
by brain worry. The most perfect reliance may be 
placed upon their regulating and renovating virtues. 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
wee or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
eac 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, 953, AUGUST, 1895, 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

Tue Paris Orrra. 

Morat Tactics, By Major-General W. E, Montague, 
C.B. 

Some Grrman NoveELs, 

CHAMOIS-HUNTING IN THE High Atps, By Hugh 
E, M., Stutfield. 

ARIADNE In Naxos. By Alice Mackay, 

An IsDICIMENT OF PaRLIAMENTS. By Helen 
Zimmern. 

A Foreigner. Chaps, 41-46, 

A Poor ReEtaTION OF THE ALBATROSS, By T. 
Digby Pigott, C.B. 

My Marp or Honour. By H. Fielding. 

REMINISCENCES OF A POULTRY-YaRr. 

Tarpon-FisHinG IN Texas. By Edith A, Bailey, 

Heatas, Mosses, aND Meres. By “A Son of the 
Marshes,”’ 

BrivTain IN THE Pox. 


Wituiam Brackewoop & Sows, Edinburgh & London. 





Monthly, price Ha!f-a: Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror AUGUST. 


Tue ConpiTIon oF Armenia. By E. J. DiJlon. 

In THE NEw ZEALAND ALPS. With Map. By E. A. 
Fitzgerald. 

Sr1r Epwarp HAMLEY AND THE EGyPTIaAN CAMPAIGN. 
By Major-General Sir W. F. Butler. 

OratoR AND Port, ACTOR aND DRamatTist, By 
Herbert Spencer. 

Tue Crisri DictaTorsHIP. By Ou'da. 

MARRIAGE AND Divorce. By Canon Knox Little. 

Tue Diaressaron: a REPLY. By J. Rendel Harris. 

THE WESLEY GHOsT. By Andrew Lang. 

Tue DépicL—E—anp AFTER. By H. W. Massingbam, 


London: Isnister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
ession in preference to French gears They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 





188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SerGeant, Author of “ Caspar Brooke’a 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols. 


*TWIXT WILL & WILL NOT 


By Jessiz L. Nicuotsonx. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By Etranor Houmes, Author of “The Price of a 
Pearl,” “Through Another Man’s Eyes,” &c, 3 vols. 


TOO LATE REPENTED. By 


Mrs, Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “ My Lord 
and My Lady,” &c. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MICHAEL DAUNT. By the 


Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” “ The Winning 
of May,” &. 3 vols, 


COMING OF AGE. By Eliza- 


BETH Neat, Author of “My Brother Bazil,” 
“* Witness My Hand.” 2 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


£3,500,000 
HAVE BEEN PAID BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 

AS COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, f£ecretary. 

















IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demind. 

TWu PER CEST. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. _ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particu- 
lar st-free. 

— FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS. 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 
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FOUR NEW 6s. NOVELS. |BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER, 
Morley Roberts’ New Book, ‘‘THE ADVENTURES NOW READY. 


OF A SHIP'S DOCTOR,” is ready this day. 


R. S. Siever’s New Romance, ‘‘A GENERATION.” 


“ A narrative full of human interest, character and incident.”—World. 
H. A. Hinkson’s New Novel, ‘‘GOLDEN LADS AND 
GIRLS.” 


“One of the few stories that have recently been published which can be 
cordially praised.”—Spectator. ; 


Julian Stern’s New Novel, ‘‘AN EXPERIMENT IN 
RESPECTABILITY.” 
“ A terribly realistic story.” —Society. 


DOWNEY and CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE: 


Songs of the Orient and Occident. 
By MATHILDE BLIND, Author of “The Ascent of Man.” Crown 8vo, 63. net. 


*‘The poetry of Miss Blind possesses the unusual merit of being sincerely felt, 
of being the almost unconscious outcome of an eager poetic nature. Few women 
who have attempted the art of verse have brought with them to the undertaking 
so wide a culture, so varied an experience, so many keen interests, or have had 
so rich and exceptional a nature to express...... Here, for once, is verse which is 
at all events alive. It has the genuine poetic impulse, it has the genuine note of 
personal sincerity.”’—Athenzum, fe 

** These poems have grace, delicacy, even charm..,...We can recall few Eng ish 
poems which render the curious, indeed gnique, iggrension of the Orient, as it is 
rendered in some of Miss Blind’s verses.”—Datly Chronicle. 

** Miss Blind’s poetical talent has reached a fine maturity in her new poems, 
She has a breadth and variety of view uncommon in a poetess, and a who:esome 
enjoyment of the goods of life.”—Speaker. i 

oa richly endowed poetic nature is here seen at its very best. It marks a 
distinct advance on all her past work, and it is so good that, in our judgment, 
it places her quite in the front rank of living lyrical poets.”—Daily News. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Oode, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0O., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 


mixtures of these. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF boy ner ll 
Ilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on applicati 
BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ww 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
ooo 
Ovursipz Pacz, TWELVE GuINEas, 











Page £10 10 Of Narrow Column wesvccsseroree £310 0 
Half- " « 5 5 0] Half-Column 115 0 
212 6{| Quarter-Oolumn .... eccee O17 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ......receere soe £14 14 0 | Inside Page ieccrcocsrvorresssevee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inoh, 


LlkE OF STAMBULOFF 
by A. HULME BEAMAN, with Por. 
traits of the late M. Stambuloff, Mme. Stam- 
buloff, Prince and Princess Ferdinand of 
Coburg, Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
and the Countess Hartman, crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d.; being the Third Volume of the New 
Series, PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY, 
edited by S. H. Jeyes. 


STANDARD,—“ Valuable and attractive memoir..,...It is difficult to lay the 
book down before it has been read through.” 

MORNING POST.—“ Will be read with a quite exceptional interest.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ nee ig wg heartily, welcome is this book..,...we 
sees. to say no more exciting bit of biography belongs to our day and 
generation.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The author of the present volume was intimately acquainted 
with M, Stambuloff, and much that he has to tell concerning his hero almost 
possesses the authority and value attaching to autobiography.” 


PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY.—Vol. I. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The AMEER ABDUR RAHMAN, by Stephen 


WHEELER. 
TIMES.—“ Must bo regarded as a very valuable and timely contribution to 
the contemporary history of the Indian Empire.” 
ATHENZUM.—‘“ We may once more repeat that the book as a whole is 
excellent, and we feel sure it will be widely read.” 


PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY.—Vol. II. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 


LI HUNGCHANG, by Professor Robert K. 


Dovetas. 

TIMES.—“ Quite the best account of the Chinese Viceroy that we possess in 
English, and indeed affords an excellent commentary upon Chinese history 
during the last forty years.” 

MORNING POST,—“ Very graphic and freely written sketch of a highly 
remarkable career.” 





LONDON: 15 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


Peer 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 








Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW. BOOKS. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD A. 


M D.O.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. Steruens, B.D., Dean of 
ere In2 vols. Extra Orown 8vo, 17s. net. : "4 

—“Every one knew that Mr. Freeman could hit hard; few, we 

= xe any inkling of the kindness, the geniality, the generosity, that a 

srePewhat rough exterior concealed. These qualities are all transparent in his 

letters—which are as delightful reading as any we have ever read......A really 


fascinating book.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume, 


NATURAL RELIGION. By Sir J. R. Seeley. 


K.O.M.G., Litt.D., &c. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. By N. Mens- 


CuvrTxix, Professor in the University of St. Petersburg. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, under the supervision of the author, by Jamzs 
Locke, Medium 8vo, 17s. net, . 








CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition, Vol. IT. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR and POET. An 


tobiograpby. With a Prefatory Memoir by Tuomas Hucues, Q.O. 
faaerel “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” Pott 8vo, ls. 6d. ’ 








ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume, 


ORMOND. A Tale. By Maria Edgeworth. 


Illustrated by Carl Schloesser, With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY 
Ritcure. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume. 


NELSON. By Prof. John Knox Laughton, 


Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, 








THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS—AUGUST. 
THE COALITION. w a ee ee 


By ALFRED ies 5 
~ = a By the Hon. R. H. Lyrrzutow. 


ROMAN WOMEN a ee ove ° ooo ove ove y T. E. Brown. 
HUXLEY... owe - ee ...By P, CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
IN ARCADY oe one on on G. 8. STREET, 


By Commander Rosinson, R.N. 


NAVAL EXPERTS Mies sh whe 
By Epwin W. Pues. 


THE ANTERIOR TIME ae ake 
THE NEW JOURNALISM os ‘ By Evetyn Marcu PuHIuiprs, 
TWO WAYS OF OOLONIZING oes Jos ... By “Etc, THE YOUNGER.” 
ee SCHOOLS & SOIENTIFIC EDUCATION By Francis W. OavLreiLp. 
THE NOVELS OF JOHN GALT _.., on By J. H. Mituar, 
THE WOLF’S LIFE e 


ave y 
By Rosert 8, HicHEns, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OonNTENTS. AUGUST. Price 2s, 6d, 


EpisopEs oF THE MonTH. 

A Roya Resipence 1n IRELAND, yh Loe Strachey. 

THE MakinG OF MinistRIES. By a Conservative M.P. 

THe AuTtumMN Houipay. By H. D. Traill. 

Rovurss 1n Arrica, By Captain F. D, Lugard, O.B. 

Tue LITERATURE OF CooxtRY. By Colonel Kenney Herbert (Wyvern). 
EmPIRicism in Pourtics, By T. Mackay. 

Tue Fruit Farina Frasco 1m Cauirornia. By J. L. Macdonald, 
Siz James Fitzsames SrerHen. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart, 
THE Case OF MapaME DE Dovnavtt. By J. J. Brown. 
CarTEIpcEs. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

FRATERNAL France, By Admiral Maxse. 


SECOND EDITION of the July number containing Lord Houghton’s article 
“Ireland Unvisited,” now ready. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


OR, 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 





Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 
A — of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 
seen a 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





Terms of Subscription, 


——_>—_——_ 

Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

inioting Postage to any part of the United ag yearly. . 
SRO ose ics cee gee ae ag OR. Ct OE Coun ee 


Tneluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, oe 1 10 6 oovees O 15 8 sseve 0 7 8 


AND WATER. 
NOW READY, PRI 


The BADMINT 


Edited by A, 


A NORTH DERBYSHIRE MOOR, 
THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY, 
Illustrated by A, J, Stuart-Wortley 
and A. Thorburn, and from Photo- 
graphs. 
MY FELLOW-POACHER. 
W. E. Norris. 
Tilustrated by O. E. Brock, 
SPORT IN THE STOUR. 
Susan, CounTEsS OF MALMESBURY, 
Illustrated by Charles Whymper 
and G. W. Hooper. 
THE CHAMPIONS OF GOLF. 
Horace HutTcHrinson, 
Illustrated by O. E. Brock. 
A MORNING AT NEWMARKET, 
Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
Illustrated by G. D, Giles. 


GRAPHIC.—* Promises to be as 
Badminton Library in the book wor! 


timely.” 


own.” 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


** No country house will be without a copy, and no sportsman ever 
go a journey without his ‘BADMINTON MAGAZINE, ”—Lanp 





CE ONE SHILLING. 


ON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


E. T. WATSON, 


No. 1, AUGUST, 1895, 


TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA. 
Otis Myaatt. 
With Illustrations supplied by the 


Author, 
OLD SPORTING PRINTS. 
EDLEY Pres. 
Tlustrated, 


THE ALPINE “ DISTRESS SIGNAL” 
SCHEME. . T. Dest, 
Illustrated by H. G, Willink. 
THE WEST END ON WHEELS. 
Tue Eart or Onstow- 
Illustrated by Lucien Davis and 

8. T. Dadd. 
HARD WICKETS. 


NOTES BY “ RAPIER.” 


C. B. Frr. 





STANDARD,—" An excellent magazine, calculated to be a worthy successor to 
the Badminton Library, The illustrations throughout are admirable.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Varied in topic and interesting in treatmert; the articles 
are by sportsmen, not by sporting men—an o!d and essential distinction.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Excellently written, excellently illustrated, excel- 
lently produced, the Badminton Magazine deserves to find favour with all who 
take interest in outdoor sports and pastimes.’ 


am @ success among periodicals as the 


? 


It is a pleasant combination of sport 


and fiction; it is well illustrated, and the articles are brightly written and 


TIMES.—“ In this first nnmber, which is well printed and illustrated, we have 
articles on nearly all the favourite branches of sport, written by masters of 
their several subjects...... For such a magazine we may be sure that the same 
public which reads the Badminton Library will be ready with an eager demand.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The intellectual fare provided for the readers is as 
varied as the individual dishes are excellent; the numerous illustrations are 
admirable, and the magazine is in every way worthy of the reputation of a great 
firm of publishers who have made the literature of sport in a peculiar 


way their 





THE BADMINTON 


May, and others. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR, 
JOAN 


THE OUT-DOOR 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


8vo, 12s, 6d. 


PAPERS 


BRASSEY, K.0.B., D.0.L. 
NAVAL AND MARITIME, 


1871 to 1893, Arranged and Edited 

by Oaptain S. EHarpiEy-WILMoT, 

R.N. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 
WORK AND WAGES. 

Edited by J. Porrer, and with 

Introduction by George Howe, 

M.P. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MERCANTILE MARINE 
AND NAVIGATION, from 1871 to 
1894, Arranged and Edited by Cap- 
tain S. Earpuiey-WitmoT, R.N. 
Crown 8vo, 5a, 


Crown 


MATTHEW 


Author of “A Pair of Lovers.” 


well worth reading.” —Glasgow Herald, 








LIBRARY,—New Volume, 


Edited by the Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


SEA FISHING. 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE. 


With Contributions on WHALING, by Sir H. W. Gort-Boorn; TARPON, 
ALFRED C. HarmswortH; ANTIPODEAN AND FOREIGN FISH, by 
Senior. With Illustrations by C. 

Crown 8vo, ICs, 6d. 


Ww. 
Napier Hemy, R. T. Pritchett, W. Ww. 
[On Wednesday next. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HASTE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With Illustrations by T. 8. Wilson. Crown ak 


6s, 
On Monday next. 





WORLD LIBRARY. 
By W. H. Hudson, 


C.M.Z.S. With a chapter on Structure and Classification by Frawx E. Bep- 
DARD, F.R.S. With 8 Coloured Plates from Original Dra 
and 8 Plates and 100 Figures in black and white from Original Drawings by 
G. E. Lodge, and 3 Illustrations from Photographs ot R. B. Lodge. Crown 


by A. Thorburn, 


On Wednesday next. 


AND ADDRESSES BY LORD 


|IMPERIAL FEDERATION 
AND COLONISATION, from 1880 
to 1894, Arranged and Edited by 
Agtutr H. Lorine and R. J: 
Bgapon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


POLITICAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, from 1°31 to 1894, 
Arranged and Edited by Artuur H- 
Loxixc. Orown Svo, 5s. 

[Just published. 





8vo, 68, 


FURTH. By Ida Lemon, 


‘The reader can scarcely fail to be impressed by the reality of this book, It 
is a tale of the poor (or what the well-to-do classes call the poor) and of loves 
which, in their way, are common enough. “ 4 

study of her people ;—they are not stagey; they live and move and have their 
being in the most natural way. The two poor girls wko love Matthew Furth are 
finely drawn, and altogether this little novel is much above the average, and is 


But Miss Lemon has made a real 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


Each Work can be had separately, price SIX SHILLINGS, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 











THE NEW ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 


MY LADY NOBODY. By Maarten Maartens. [Third Euition this day, 
SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? By Rhoda Broughton. [In the press, 





By Marie Corelli—A Romance of Two Worlds—Thelma—Ardath—Vendetta !—Wormwcod 
—The Soul of Lilith. 
By Rosa N. Carey.—Nellie’s Memories—Barbara Heathcote’s Trial—Heriot’s Choice—Mary 


St. John—Not Like Other Girls—Only the Governess—Queenie’s Whim—Robert 
Ord’s Atonement—Uncle Max—Wee Wifie—Wooed and Married—For Lilias 


—Lover or Friend ?—Basil Lyndhurst. 

By Rhoda Broughton.—A Beginner—Mrs. Bligh—Cometh Up as a Flower—Good-bye, 
Sweetheart !—Joan—Nancy—Not Wisely, but Too Well—Red as a Rose is She— 
Second Thoughts—Belinda—Alas !—‘ Doctor Cupid.” 
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